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SANTA 
ANNUAL 


Once more age is creeping over the 
latest member of old Father Time’s 
large family, and the year 1880 has 
declined into the sere and yellow leaf, 
bringing about the season when I 
must again visit St. Louis, and scat-. 
ter through every household remem- 
brances and vokens of the most joyous 
time in the whole circle of the 
months. 

The past eleven have been busy 
months for me, as then I had to visit 
my factories in all parts of the world, 
directing, advising and suggesving. 

I have not neglected to patronize 
every new thing of any merit that 
has been proposed to me, but I have 
never forgotten to keep my factories 
busy making those good old Christmas 
Boxes that my young friends seldom 
tire of. 

Not for the world would I neglect 
Dolls, Noah’s Arks, Drums, Animals, 
and such like. 

Now Iam in St. Louis, and, after 
looking well through the city, and 
examining every store and warehouse 
offered for my use, I have selected for 
my headquarters 

Barr’s Grand New Building, 


Sixth, Olive to Locust streets. 
My reasons for this selection will, 


I think, be satisfactory to both my 
old and young patrons. 

ist. Because Barr’s has satisfacto- 
rily done my business in this city for 
over thirty years 

2d. They have always given me a 
fine space for the display of my 
wares, and this year surpass all for- 
mer efforts, having devoted nearly an 
acre of their basement for my special 
use, 


Your Old Friend, 


CLAUS’ 
ADDRESS. 


8d. Their store is the most central 
in the city for people to visit and 
examine my goods, and will be the 
most convenient for me on my busy 
night before Christmas, when I must 
reach every house without loss of 
time. 

There are many other reasons I 
might give, but the above were quite 
satisfactory to me. 

Let me say to all pa’s, ma’s, sisters, 
cousins or aunts who want me to 
make presents for them, that they 
must at once visit my headquarters, 
and leave with me the name and ad- 
dress of those they wish me to visit. 

If this information is delayed till 
just before Christmas, I am apt to 
get my address books so full and 
confused that I cannot arrange for 
prompt delivery. 

This annual address would not be 
complete if I did not warn my young 
friends that, although I have been so 
busy preparing my grand display, I 
have not forgotten to keep a record- 
book of their bad and good deeds, 
and shall examine the same carefully 
when their names are suggested to 
me by any one. 

Remember, bad boys or bad girls 
should expect nothing from me. 

Let all however go to Barr’s and 
make their selections, and hang up 
their stockings, retire to bed early on 
Christmas eve, trusting that old Santa 
Claus will not forget them. 

Good-by, now. Dori’t stay awake 
to see me come, for you will only 
delay me in the chimney, and perhaps 
make me late in visiting some poor 
child, whose only yearly present is 
the gift I bring at Christmas. 





ST. NICHOLAS. 





LEADINC SCHOOLS. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific. Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Ezecutive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





ROOKLYN,N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 

(1849 to 1877). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (If 
you have friends in Brooklyn, mail them this 
journal. 1-7 12-7 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





CoursEs or Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Il. v ss sig Mechanical Eng’r. 
Ill. ae a6 es Chemist. 


IV. “e se “e Eng’r of Mines. 
v. e 6 Architect. 
vi. e « og Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free toall. No charge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 


paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 





LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

for the special preparation of teachers. ‘The 
full course of study requires three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who piedge themselves to teach 
in the State; to others, $30 per year. High 
School Department offers the best advantages 
for preparing for college or for business. Tui- 
tion: $30 per year. Grammar School Depart- 
ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
a good. practical education. Tuition, $25 per 
year. Terms begin Nov. 22, 18 and March 7, 
i881. For particulars address Edwin C.Hewett, 
President, Normal, Ill. 13-lWe 





Do You Want to rit 


a 
CLOAK, DOLMAN, HOQD, 
or SET of FURS at Wholesale ? 
80, send a 3-cent stazip fer my new 
Beautifully Illustrated @ravwove Free. 
Address FP. 











: LaSalle 8t., Chyeag 
State which paper you saw this sdvertateont in, 


loo 
HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 
PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 





Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


LATEST—LARGEST=BEST. 
Contains over 118,000 Words, 
1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings, 

4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 
GET THE BEST. 


EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used in the 
Government Printing Office. Jan., 1880. 
tymologies and definitions far in advance of 
E those of any other Dictionary. 
est family help in training children to be- 
B come intelligent men and women. 
ale of Webster's is 2Q times as great as the 
sale of any other series of prcteg ae 
he pictures of a ship on page 1839 illustrate 
T the moaning of more than 100 words. 
very School and Family shoald have it for 
E constant use and reference. 
ecommended by U. 8. Chief Justice _Waite, 
R as “the highest authority for definitions. 


ALSO 
WeBsTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 











JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the UV. 8S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 





CHICAGO. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
8 below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PUNINOIG oid nocinc ckidascadnees Exenqecconeesst 50 
Lectures ........ daccmeesates theosendes ebsanee 1 00 
Common School Edition........ sovecscocee Ol WO 
Counting House Edition........ beseceacic +. 300 
OW ic sind hettud de picocicaciccscsevsnagty Satan aes 2 00 
A sample copy of either book for examina- 


tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, but only in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 


9-9  209N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FU LLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 








13-8,14-8 
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Appletons’ Readers a Failure in Missouri! 


The Appleton “Gift Book Scheme’ Rejected by the Board of Education 


OF THE CITY 


OF ST. LOUIS. 





MCGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS ADOPTED ON REGULAR INTRODUCTION TERMS BY A VOTE OF !8 TO 6! 





From the Report of Committee on Course of Study: 


** Your Committee being of the opinion that in the matter of durable 
binding, gradation, completeness, and especially in its features of review 
lessons, the Revised Edition of McGuffey’s Series of Readers is Much 
Superior to Appletons’, recommend to the Board the introduction of Mc- 


Guffey’s Revised Readers in place of the old series now in use, on the : 


terms contained in the proposition of 
. JAMES P. McGINN, 
JOHN GILWEE, 


the publishers.” 


JOHN J. McCANN, 
WM. BOUTON, 


EDW. HUMMELL, Of the Committee on Course of Study. 


ST. JOSEPH declines the “Gift Book 
Scheme.” 
St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 7, 1880. 
The School Board of this city, acting un- 
der a special charter, adopted McGuffey’s 


Revised Readers to take the place of 


McGuftey’s “New Eclectic” Readers, at 
Introduction and Exchange Rates. 

Appletons’ Readers were offered free 
but. were rejected by a large mujority. 

E. B. Nery, Supt. Public Schools. 
MARSHFIELD declines the “Gift Book 

Scheme.” 

McGuffey’s Revised Readers introduced 
although Appletons’ Readers were offered 
free, 

We are prepared to furnish overwhelm- 
ing evidence that Appletons’ Readers have 
been discarded in hundreds of instances 
atter being introducea, and McGuffey’s 
Readers re-adopted. We are certain that 
no intelligent, unprejudiced person can 
compare the two series carefully and not 
be satistied that McGuffey’s revised is far 
syperior to Appletons’ as a text-book.— 
[Webster Co. News. 
MEXICO.—Appletons’ Readers Discard- 

ed. 

The Board adopted the following reso- 
lution: “Resolved that McGuffey’s Re- 


vised Readers be adopted for use in our 
public schools instead of Appletons’ Series 
now in use. * # *” Adopted unani- 
mously. 

HANNIBAL.—Appletons’ Fifth “Reader 

Tried and Discarded. 

“I have laid the matter before my teach- 
ers and patrons, and they are all unani- 
mous for the change to McGuffey’s. We 
have discarded Appletons’ Fifth Reader 
| and introduced McGuffey’s Revised.” 

Jos G. McVeiGeu, Prin. High School. 
CONCORDIA.—Appletons’ Readers Dis- 

carded. 

“‘Appletons’ Readers, which have been 
in use in our schools during the Spring 
term have been discarded and McGuffey’s 
reinstated on account of their superior 
merits.” 


F. H. BarTMANN, 
Pres. ot School Board. 
CALHOUN. 


‘Resolved, That the Board of Education 
of Calhoun hereby rescind the former 
adoption of Appletons’ Readers and adopt 
instead McGuffey’s Revised Readers.” 

S. P. Haun, Clerk pro tem. 
JOHN R. Pia, Pres. 
Appletons’ Readers remorselessly a:ni- 


hilated by the man who first pronounced 
them ‘a failure.”’ 





At a Special Meeting of the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis, 
held Tuesday, August 24th, the above report of the Committee on Course 
of Study was accepted, and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted for the 


St. Louis Public Schools by a vote of 18 to6. Appletons’ Readers were 


: Offered at free exchange for two years, and declined as a gift, the committee 


declaring them inferior to McGuffey’s Revised. 


(Pierce City Record, Oct. 19, 1878.) Board have adopted McGuffey’s Revised 
Patrons, look carefully over these books lReaders for our public schools, and have 
for 6 surselves, and decide the question. displaced Appletons’ Readers. We are 
‘ ida “4 ° ‘well pleased with McGuffey’s Revised 
You can but determine the book a fail- |Readers, and think them THE BEST. 
ure. * * * * . = W. G. Rick, Pres. Board of Ed. 
The Appleton series of Readers have | 
been made by eight different persons, five | 
males and three females, neither of whom | 


(<= Appletons’ Readers have been tried, 


ever made a reading book, or assisted in ip ing wanting, and discarded as a FAILURE 


making one before. \from the Public Schools of the following cit- 
There is a lack of system accuracy, gra- \jes and towns in Missouri: 


dation, adaptation and common seuse run- | 





|ning through the series, and perceptible | Mexico, Luray, 
upon every page. Again, the books have} Cassville, Monroe City, 
| not been recognized by leading educators | Windsor, Washburn, 
as a meritorious series. Tuey arg an| Smithton, Concordia, 
EXPERIMENT, and where tried are unsuc-| Unionville, Greenfield, 
cessful as many teachers in Minnesota will| Pierce City, Kirksville, 
testify. Montrose, Milan, 

Gn the other hand McGuffey’s Readers} | Hughesville, Higginsville, 
are the acknowledged sranparp in this} | Colecamp, New Market, 
great State of Missouri, and have been} Lancaster, Warsaw, 
adopted and are used in 90 counties of this} Marshall, Norborne, 
State. Laclede, Dadeville, 

(Signed) L.S. Houpex. | Hannibal, Wentsville, 
PIERCE CITY.—Result of the “Experi-| Calhoun, Keytesville, 

ment,” Appletons’ Readers Discarded.| Lincoln, Kearney, etc. 

Pierce Crry.—*“ Oct. 27, 1880. I am | Millard, Lagrange, 
happy to inform you that the School! Fayetteville. 


Adopted for Leading Cities and Towns in Missouri, including: 


St. Louis, Biglow, 
Pierce City, Jameston, 
Smithton, Kidder, 
Unionville, Marshfield, 
Luray, Nevada, 
Benton, Greenfield, 
Bolckow, Cuba, 
Norborne, Marshall, 
Fairview, Oregon, 
St. Joseph, Albany, 
Cassville, Plattsburg, 


Windsor, Cameron, 
Laclede, New Market, 
Lamar, Richland, 
Sylvania, Dadeville, 
Fayetteville, Winthrop, 
| St. Charles, Forest City, 
| Troy, Bethany, 
Kirksville, Winston, 
Keytesville, Lathrop, 
Hughesville, Higginsville, 
Lancaster, * Lebanon, 


Nevada, Cavesprings, | Calhoun, Weston, 
Concordia, Mound City, Millard, Kimmswick, 
Georgetown, Gallatin, Monroe City, Stockton, 
Savannah, Princeton, Greenfield, Steelville, 
Montrose, Grayson, Rochester, Webster, 
Lagrange, Utica, Craig, Etc., ete. 
Shelbina, on | (In nearly every one of the 
eed prongs | foregoing cities and towns Appletons 
é 9 £ . ‘ ? 
Greenfield, Jamesport, Readers were offered at free ex 
Mexico, Hamilton, i change, and declined as a gift. 


s@ McCuffey’s Readers are Adopted for Exclusive Use for 5 Years in the Publid Schools of the 85 Counties in Missouri: 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 











SUPPLEMENT TO AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and its several State Editions, will be furnished 
to subscribers, hereafter, at $1.00 per year, post-paid, instead of $1.60. We are now issuing over sixteen 
thousand copies per month. 

Those whoread and circulate this Journal, reiterate the fact that it has done, and is doing more 
to advance the interests of Teachers and School Officers than all the other Journals in the United States 
combined. It is not only laying a solid and permanent foundation for a wise and liberal system of public 
education, but it is in each issue showing the value and necessity of the work our Teachers are doing, and 
suggesting plans by which they can be paid promptly every month. 

We invite attention to a few, from the hundreds of similar indorsements of the facts above-stated, 
received, most of them the last month, from the leading Educators of a number of States, each corroborat- 
ing, as you will notice, the statement of the other. 

To these workers and writers we tender our most sincere thanks. We shall continue to make this 
the BEST Journal published. Our writers are brief and to the point. Please call.the attention of teachers 
and school officers to these indorsements, and send us your name and the price for a year’s subscription. 
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It will bring you in money and information TEN-FOLD its cost. Address, 
J. B. MERWIN, Managing Editor, 704 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 








AREANSAS. 

At the last meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Arkansas 
the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The American Journal 
of Education has a department 
devoted to the educational in- 
terests of Arkansas, edited by 
the State Superintendent, Hon. J. 
L. Denton and others, therefore, 

‘Resolved, That the members 
of this Association give their ear- 
nest support to the American 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, as the 
educational organ of the State.’’ 


From Hon. Wm. Fielding, Mari- 
on County, Nov., 1880: 
‘‘T receive and am very much 

pleased with the American Jour- 

NAL OF Epucation. It is in my 

opinion by far the besé periodical 

of its kind in the country.”’ 
Our teachers ought to circu- 


late it extensively among school 


officers. 
From Hon. 8. T. Scott, Saline 
County: 

‘‘T have received the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL oF EpucaTIon regularly, 
and I assure you it is carefully 
read and appreciated. All our 
teachers should avail themselves 
of the strong, wise, helpful coun- 
sel given in every issue. A copy 
of the work should be in the hands 
of every teacher as well as every 
school officer in this county and 
State.’’ 


Prof. W. G. Chaffee says: 

The ‘*American Journal of Ed- 
ucation’’ is the best educational 
journal I ever saw, and while it 
is particularly adapted to the 
wants of our teachers, it is equal- 
ly well adapted to the wants of 
their patrons also.’ 


IOWA. 


Cerro Gordo Co,, Nov., 1880: 

**f read the AMERICAN JOURNAL | 
oF Epucation carefully and reg-| 
ularly, and am _ greatly pleased 
with its earnestness, vigor, and 
practical suggestions. Can pay it 
no greater compliment than to say 
that in clipping from it for the 
material for the educational col- 
umns of our local papers, the 
greatest difficulty is, that in cut- 
ting out a good article from one 
page, I am almost certain to spoil 
an equally good article on the other 
page.’ 
From Prof. A. H. Sterrett, Tama 

County, Nov., 1880: 

‘I regard the AmeRIcAN JouR- 

NAL OF EpucaTion as one of the 





best. It is full of compact and 
‘useful information for our pro- 
gressive teachers, and worthy in 
every way of careful perusal and 
support, and circulation among 


ithe patrons of the schools.’’ 


| Supt. J. H. Koons, DesMoines, 
\says: ‘I appreciate very highly 
the American JouRNAL or Epv- 
‘CATION. Its short, terse, epi- 
| grammatical articles are just the 
| kind to impress the thought on the 
reader’s mind. I am constantly 
indebted to it for suggestions that 
have been of great service to me 
in my work.”’ 


From Supt. L. A. Culbertson, 
Lucas County, Nov., 1880: 
**T receive the AMERICAN JOUR- 

NAL oF Epucation regularly. For 
short, practical ideas and instruc- 
tion concerning school work, there 
is none superior. Should be glad 
to see it in the hands of every 
teacher in this county.’’ 





| 
} 
| 





MISSISSIPPI. 


Nov., 1880 : 

“T have been a regular subscrib- 
er to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION for several years, and 
like it better than any other paper 
of the kind published in the West 
or Northwest. I also consider it 
more in sympathy with our public 
school interest, and better adapted 
to our wants in Mississippi, and the 
South, than any other educational 
journal published in the North 
or Kast.” 

From Hon. W. A. Heard, Issa- 
quena County, Nov., 1880: 
‘I have been greatly profited 

by reading the AMERICAN JourR- 

NAL OF EpucarTIon, and should be 

pleased to have all our teachers 

subscribers. 

Prof. J. C. Mason, \ate of Co- 
lumbus, now of Carthage, Mo., 
says : * 

‘*We build for the ages. Give 
us some liberal journal, upon 
whose broad platform the educa- 
tional fraternity of America can 
stand. 

We no longer train pupils to 
dwell in any particular State, but 
to become American citizens, to 
go forth, encounter and subdue 
ignorance, vice and crime, when- 


ever and wherever they may pre-} 


sent themselves. 

Mr. Editor, that the Ammrican 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion meets the 
requirements above indicated, I 
feel confident. 

For many years, including sun- 
shine and storm, I have watched 
the course of this periodical, have 
seen it deal with gigantic educa- 
tional problems; now urging the 
friends of the cause to stand pa- 
tient, strong and firm,—but be 


/sure to stand—now appealing to 


From Prof. L. L. Kleinfelter, | From Supt. J. M. Barron, Columbus its enemies to ‘‘spare that tree,’ 


|and persuading them by irresisti- 
| ble logic that broadcast intelli- 
gence and republican government 
cannot long be separated. Have 
personally observed its effect for 
good in districts rural and munic- 
ipal, west and south, and while I 
do not claim for it that special 
and technical treatment of certain 
topics peculiar to some periodicals 
prepared for local circulation, yet 
I do say that as a pioneer in edu- 
cational work, calculated to awa- 
ken communities to the results 
hanging upon ignorance or educa- 
tion, aiding school officers, and 
cheering and strengthening teach- 
ers in the discharge of duty, i 
stands unrivalled. 


TENNESSEE. 


Hon. Leon Trousdale, State Su- 
perintendent, writes : 

‘*T can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education 
to the patronage of Tennessee 
teachers, superintendents and tax- 
payers, not only because of its 
general ability, spirit and useful- 
ness, but because it gives more 
attention and space to notices of 
our own schools and of educa- 
tional movements in our own State 
than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not 
neglect them.’’ 


Prov, A. J. F. Hyper, County 
Superintendent of Corlen County, 
Tenn., writes with date of Nov. 22d: 

“T read Toe AMERICAN JOURNAL 
of Education regularly, and regard 
it as the very best Educational 
journal published. It aids teachers 





and school offices materially in organ- 





co 











izing our schools in the levying of 
taxes to sustain them and in its plans 
for building school houses it is also 
very usefal. 

I show these plans and reiterate 
its statements “that teachers must 
havea place to work and tools to 
work with.’ It is pre-eminently 
useful for the practical work it is do- 
ing in these directions.” 

From Hon. H. Presnell,Jonesboro. 

‘‘A word to our teachers in re- 
gard to school journals. In no- 
thing perhaps are teachers more 
deficient than in a thorough know- 
ledge of the literature of their 
profession. 

‘But,’ says one, ‘What shall we 
read ?” 

We answer, school journals. We 
notice that the most successful 
teachers are those who read these 
journals. 

The American Journal of Edu- 
cation has been of great service to 
us in organizing our schools. There 
is a kind of inspiration in the ed- 
itorial columns that does one good. 
We attribute much of this to the 
live, active and zealous advocate of 
popular education, Mr. J. B. Mer- 
win, the managing editor and pub- 
lisher. School officers and teachers 
who desire something real, live 
and practical, will find all this and 
more in this publication.’’ 


ILLINOIS. 


Hon. James P. Slade, State 
Superintendent, writes as follows : 

‘Your excellent JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion comes to hand regu- 
larly, and I read it with great 
profit. Its well-considered and 
ably written articles upon educa- 
tional topics of interest to all per- 
sons seeking the improvement and 
perpetuation of our system of 
public instruction, makes it a val- 
uable addition to the educational 
force of the country. 


Hon. R. M. Spureeon, County 
Supt. of Randolph County, Illinois, 
writes : 

“Your most excellent Journal is 
read regularly and carefully with in- 
terest and profit. It is always a 
welcome visitoft. I regard it as the 
best educational journal published.” 


Prof. E. Brooks, one of the 
ablest educators in the country, 
says: 

‘*In the examination of our ex- 
changes we have been especially 
interested in the ‘‘American Jour- 
nal of Education.” 














with marked ability, and is a good 
representative of the spirit and 
energy which our Western educa- 
tors put into their work.’’ 


MISSOURI. 
From Hon. J. J. Berry, Cass Coun- 
ty, Nov., 1880: 

‘I read carefully and regularly 
the American Journal of Educa- 
tion. Its columns are filled with 
interesting and practical sugges- 
tions. It isa powerful factor in 
the advancement of the educa- 
tional interests of our great State. 
If it were read by every school 
officer and teacher in the State, 
and its timely and wise counsels 
enforced by them, our schools 
would soon rest upon a higher 
plane of usefulness and excellence. 

The articles on School Manage- 
ment, found in its columns, writ- 
ten by Prest. Baldwin, are alone 
worth ten times the price of the 
journal. I wish it were read by 
every teacher in the Southwest. 

Success to the JourNAL in its 
noble work.’’ 

From Supt. John P. Collier, Ozark, 
Nov., 1880: 

“TIT am reading regularly the 
American Journal of Education, 
and consider it one of the very 
best of its kind published in the 
United States. 


From Hon. Geo. Hughes, Clay 
County : 
‘*T should like very much to ex- 
tend the circulation of your jour- 


nal in this county, as I think it a 
very practical, strong, and help- 
ful paper.”’ 

Prof. Edward B. Neely of 


St. Joseph, one of the most 
prominent and successful educa- 


tors in the West, gives the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EpvucaTiIon the 
following earnest words of com- 
mendation in a letter to one of 
the daily papers in that city. He 
Says : 

‘Its managing editor, Mr. J. 
B. Merwin, is known all through 
the States as an able writer and 
lecturer, and is one of the most 
earnest and efficient advocates of 
popular education in the country. 
I know him not only by reputation 
but personally, and hence speak 
advisedly. * “ ° . 

Many of the articles are worth 
infinitely more to. our teachers 
than the price charged for a year’s 
subscription. No teacher or school 


. . . : gestions are of very g ralue.’’ 
It is edited | officer can afford to do without | S°S"! ns are of very great value 








this journal, and the teacher who! 
tries to dispense with it will soon | 
find that he or she is behind the! 


times. 


But not only should every teach- | 
er in the State subscribe for and | satisfied that the good it will ac- 
read it, but every school officer,|complish will be limited only by; 
whether he be director of a sub-| 
district or clerk of a school board, | 
will find it of great assistance to! 
him in the discharge of his official copies among the patrons of the 


duties. | 

If the school authorities in our'| 
country had access to the informa- 
tion which will be imparted in this 
way, through the pages of this'| 
journal, many serious mistakes in | 
the construction and furnishing of 
school houses would be avoided.”’ 


NEBRASKA. 


Hon. S. R. Thompson, State 
Supt. of Nebraska, writes ; 


**Your journal comes regular- 
ly, and contains very much that is 
profitable for the teachers and 
patrons of our schools to read. I 
shall be glad to see it widely cir- 
culated among the teachers of 
this State.’’ 

From Hon. Jacob Bailey, Richardson 
County, Nov., 1880: 

‘¢After a careful examination of 
the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, I am satisfied that its merits 
are very great, and that it must 
prove an invaluable aid to teach- 
ers and all others engaged in edu- 
cational work. Please 
regularly.”’ 

From Hon. J. T. Mallalieu, Buffalo 
County, Nov., 1880: 

‘‘T have read and re-read the 
American Jonrnal of Education, 
and am highly pleased with the 
work and the matter contained 
therein, and recommend it to my 
teachers strongly.”’ 

Hon. D. Kerr of Gilman, writes : 

‘‘The, AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaTIon is received regularly. 
I always welcome it for its spicy 
articles, terse style, and its strong, 
able and lucid discussion of the 
wide range of topics pertaining to 
the organization and conduct of 
our schools.’’ 

From Prof. J. A. Lowry, Har- 
din County, Nov., 1880: 

‘sT receive the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EpucaTIon regularly, and 
like it better than anything of the 
kind published. Its practical sug- 


send it 





From Hon.J. F. Arnold, Newton, 
Nov., 1880: 


‘s] read the AMERICAN JOURNAL 


or EpucaTion regularly, and am 


very much pleased with it. I am 


? 


its circulation.’ 
and school officer ought to take 
and read and circulate one or more 


schools. 


KANSAS. 
From Hon. O. L. Peak, Pratt 
County, Nov., 1880: 


‘‘T receive the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EpvucaTion regularly, and 
am exceedingly well pleased with 
the brief, pointed, common-sense 
practical thoughts therein express- 
ed. In every number I find valu- 
able information and useful sug- 
gestidéns, that are worth more to 
any teacher than the price of the 
journal for a year.”’ 

Pror. J. W. Kanaca, Superin- 
tendent of schools of Reno County, 
Kansas, writes : , 

The Journal is received and read 
with much pleasure. Iregard it as 
one of the very best of several that I 
receive. Teachers will do well to 
circulate it among the people, as well 
as the school officers. 

From Hon. J. J. Allen, Lucas 
County > 

‘*Accept thanks for the regular 
reception of your very excellent 
and practical journal, and allow 
me to congratulate you on your 
success in making it, in my opin- 
ion, second to none, as an active, 
vitalizing power in the cause which 
it so pointedly and forcibly advo- 
cates.”” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Hon. Jas. W. Bus, County Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Ritchie 
County, West Virginia, says in a let- 
ter of Nov. 20, 1880: 

“T read the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Epucation carefully and regularly, 
and have done so for years. I think 
it the best educational paper in the 
United States, because of its practi- 
cal suggestions on organizing and 
conducting schools —just the point 
teachers as well as school officers 
need instruction upon. We have 
‘problems’ enough to solve in the 
arithmetics and grammars already 
published, and we do not need to take 
up space in educational journals with 
such things. 

I wish our teachers and school offi- 
cers would all carefully read the Jour- 
NAL, and circulate it widely. 





+ «Every teacher 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 





Wuart can we say to those hund- 
reds of thoughtful, appreciative, kind 
friends who write such strong words 
of commendation of the work this 
journal is doing for the teachers—and 


fulness to youdo seem tame, but if 
doing deeds still more deserving of 
these kind expressions be any sign 
of gratitude, they shall be multipied 
a thousand fold. "° 





PRESIDENT J. Batpwin will con- 
tribute twelve papers during 1881 to 
this journal on “Methods of Culture.” 
We hope D. Appleton & Co. will 
hurry up and hurry out his admirable 
work on School Management, or else 
furnish us—to start with—ten thou- 
sand postal cards—to answer inquiries 
pouring in upon us from all parts of 
the country. 
These articles originally appeared 
in the journal and our supply of them 
running frequently over twelve thou- 
sand copies, was exhausted long ago. 

Teachers and superintendents fre- 
quently say that single chapters on 
School Management have been worth 
more to them than the price of the 
JouRNAL for a year! 

This new series of articles on 


'|“Methods of Culture” wili be equally 


valuable with those on School Man- 
agement. 








We are Nor Poor.—There is a 
cash demand for everything we have 
to sell. It is estimated that the wheat 
crop will exceed 465,000,000 bushels, 
and all agree that there is no surplus 
that will not be demanded for either 
the home or the foreign market. 

Prices have advanced from 2 to 4 
cents per bushel, the best ranging 
from $1.18 to $1.25 per bushel, with 
an advancing tendency. Corn is also 
in active demand for export, and has 
advanced in price to 58 cents for 
standard shipping grades in elevator. 








In provisions and meats the prom- 
ise is very large, and packing early. 
The export trade calls for immense 
quantities of packed meats and pro- 
visions, and this trade is a very large 
element in the prosperity of western 
cities, the packing at Chicago alone, 
for the year ending June Ist, 1880, 





the schooljofficers? Words of thank- 


Tue cotton crop has continued to 
move freely ; the receipts at all the 
cotten ports from Sept. Ist to Nov. 
12th, are 1,857,906 bales, as compar- 
ed with 1,669,438 bales last year; an 
excess of 190,500 bales the present 
year. The exports have been 957,- 
684 bales, against 911,659 bales last 
year. Deficiencies continue to be re- 
ported from Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Texas, with smaller receipts than 
last year at markets in that section, 
New Orleans only excepted. The 
probabilities are that the total crop 
will be about 6,000,000, bales, and 
that it will all be taken in conse- 
quence of increased domestic con- 
sumption. 








Iron in all forms shows an advance 
in price. The better grades have al- 
ready advanced $1 to $2 per ton, and 
all the production is called for in 
consumption. Mill iron or gray forge 
is also better. The higher grades of 
bar are firmly held at an advance, 
and all structural iron and sheet has 
improved in price. Railroad build- 
ing continues active, especially in the 
Weat, and great quantities of rails 
and track supplies are called for. 

The mills at Chicago, St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh are crowd d with business 
of this class, and were never better 
employed. 

Wheat, corn, provisions of all 
kinds; the cotton crop, iron—all 
these are advancing in price. 

We are not poor; we are able to 
pay our debts, and to educate all. 





Prompt pay brings the best work. 
Our teachers need to do their best. 
Time passes so rapidly that the pupils 
in our schools, parents and school 
officers need to co-operate constantly 
and cheerfully, so as to get the most 
and the best in the short space of 
time allotted to preparation for the 
more active and responsible duties of 
life. 

By all means avoid collisions and 








reached the value of $1,000,000. 


and energy to building up the school, 
and helping out. Say a kind word, 
do a good deed, and so solve the diffi- 
cult problems, and help along. 








Tue secret of our success will be 
found in the fact that our writers and 
helpers do positive, aggressive and 
kindly work all the time. It is not 
the mission or design of this journal 
to furnish clubs, in the shape of 
fault-finding articles, for our enemies 
to use to beat down the teachers or 
the school systems of these States. 
We tell them we want inspiring, 
strong, hopeful, helpful articles, such 
as will build up and unite all in sus- 
taining and carrying forward the 
grand work our teachers are doing— 
and our writers furnish such articles. 








Wuat other journal, from a con- 
stituency so widely scattered over so 
many States could ever present such 
an array of commendatory words of 
the work it has done and is doing as 
we present in this one. 








Tue NrwspapPer.—There is hope 
for a reading people. There is no 
hope for an ignorant and uneducated 
people. It has been observed that 
children who read the newspapers 
make greater and more satisfactory 
progress in school. The aewspaper 
is the most successful educator that 
can be sent into the community. It 
reaches everybody—even those who 
do not attend the schools. It fash- 
ions public opinion. It creates pub- 
lic sentiment. It brings the news of 
the world to all alike, the poor as 
well as the rich. Circulate the 
JOURNAL among the people. 








(Cincinnati Irish Citizen.] 

Mr. Thomas Lewis, 62 Butler 
street, informs us that for seven 
years he was afflicted with that 
dreadful malady, Sciatica, and being 
induced to try St. Jacobs Oil, found 
almost immediate relief therefrom, 





antagonisms, and devote all the time 





and is now perfectly cured, 
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SYSTEMATIC ORGANIZATION. 


F there is one thing above another 
which the country schools need, 


and which will have a tendency to 
bring them up in grade and to in- 
crease their usefulness, it is system- 
atic and thorough supervision. This 
has been the chief agency in bringing 
the city and town systems to their 
present standard. There is scarcely 
acity or town in the country that 
does not recognize the fact that effi- 
cient supervision is absolutely essen- 
tial to the highest success. 

It has been abundantly proved that 
a thoroughly competent city superin- 
tendent is often worth thrice his cost. 
“If, now, cities and towns, with the 
advantage of perfectly graded schools, 
of a long term, and of well-trained 
and experienced teachers, need super- 
vision, and derive so much benefit 
from it, the country schools, with all 
their disadvantages, cannot be expec- 
ted to do superior work without it. 
The arguments in favor of 


COUNTY SUPERVISION 
are unanswerable. 

No prudent man would employ a 
gang of workmen on the farm or in 
the shop without devising some plan 
by which their work might be intelli- 
gently supervised. Every mill must 
have its manager; every railroad its 
superintendent ; every contractor his 
head workman; every merchant his 
chief clerk ; and every machine shop 
its master mechanic. 


In every business of life, as well as 
in every department of government, 
there must be a systematic organiza- 
tion of labor with intelligent super- 
vision. 

The highest purposes of the schools 
cannot be realized without such su- 
pervision. The boys and girlsin the 
country nave as much right to enjoy 
its advantages as have the boys and 
girls who live in our towns and cities. 


<o- 





—_— 


ReMeEMBER that property is taxed 
to pay for ignorance and crime; that 
intelligence begets industry, and 
thrift, and economy, and self-respect, 
and self-support—nay, more than this 
—intelligence produces more than it 
consumes, and so enriches the whole 
people. 

It is cheaper to educate, than to 
have property taken to support pau- 
pers and criminals—the paupers and 
criminals come largely from the ig- 
norant. 


— <i 


> 


It is just as easy for school officers 
to arrange the finances of their sev- 
eral districts, if they would give the 
matter a little attention, so as to 
have money in hand to pay teachers’ 
wages and other indebtedness 
promptly, as to be behind hand a 
year. Be a year aheatl. 








It is scarcely just to those employ- 
ed to be put off, and compelled to 
wait until the next year’s tax is col- 
lected, or take pay in warrants 
which are worth anywhere from 60 
to 80 cents on the dollar. 

We hope school officers will see 
that no such injustice is done to our 
teachers any longer. 


<i 
—_— 





Tue country schools and_ the 
country school teachers most need 
help and encouragement and instruc- 
tion. 

The facts are that the mass of our 
people are to be instructed in the 
country schools, and they must receive 
more care and attention. 

Many of the country teachers have 
but poor facilities for preparing them- 
selves to teach. We want our writers 
for this journal to bear this fact in 
mind, and write largely for their 
help. City teachers have strong 
compact organizations, an institute 
each month or oftener, libraries, lec. 
tures, good pay, and money to buy 
books and to travel. Let us help 
those who need it most. 


<i 


THE PRINTED PAGE. 





HE unaided man, says Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris, is a very feeble ani- 


mal. If he borrows no ideas from 
his fellows, and receives no hint from 
them of the results of the aggregate 
experience of the human race, he 
gropes about all his life, neither ob- 
serving much nor thinking much. It 
is only when, by intercommunication 
and education, each man is made re- 
cipient of the fruits of the experience 
of all, that the miraculous greatness 
of human life becomes apparent. 

Each individual is given, by means 
of education, the net result of the 
experience of the human race. Each 
rides on the shoulders of all. Each 
one thinks and feels over sgain within 
himself the condensed results of hu- 
man thought and feeling; each man 
becomes a compendium of mankind, 
and this is the miracle of life. 

That all live for each, and each 
lives for all, is the symbol of the 
mystery of vicarious atonement.—the 
deepest spiritual fact in human life. 
The measure of painful experience in 
life is infinitely diminished for each 
man, through the fact that he may 
avail himself of the experience of his 
fellow men, and reap the wisdom of 
that experience without having to pay 
for it by the suffering and pain which 
it has cost originally. 

This participation in the life of the 
species is the means by which man, 
as a mere particular individual, be- 
comes the species of genius,—the en- 
tire race. - 

For all education means: precisely 
this: that the individual shall grow 





through the experience of his fellows. 
He shall learn what they have ob- 
served with their senses, and thus in- 
crease his own insignificant powers 
of observation, by adding to himself 
the fruits of the observation of all 
men. The great geniuses of observ- 
ation,—the Humboldts, Cuviers Ag- 
assizes, Leeuwenhoeks, Virchows, Ly- 
ells, Galileos, Flerschels, Darwins,— 
these, and their like, shall see and ob- 
serve for him as much as for them- 
selves. Without repeating their 
drudgery, he shall enter into the fru- 
ition of their labors by means of the 
instrument of intercommunication, 
language, and its preservation by 
written or printed words. 


<i 
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HOW WILL THEY VOTE? 





\7 HAT is the temper, feeling, 
‘Y wish and design of your mem- 


ber of the Legislature elect in regard 
to the question of efficient and intel- 
ligent supervision in every county in 
the State. How do these members of 
the Legislature feel with regard to 
the High Schools and Normal 
Schools. How do they feel with re- 
gard to longer school-terms and better 
wages for teachers, ensuring longer 
engagements and the prompt pay- 
ment of our teachers. Are the men 
who are going to vote on these im- 
portant questions fully posted up as 
to their importance? Have you the 
data to furnish them, showing that 
ignorance costs—and that intelli- 
gence pays? 

These are trite, timely and im- 
portant topics for discussions at 
these State Teachers’ Associations 
to be held the last of this and the 
first of next month, topics of much 
more importance to be embodied in 
resolutions than that the teachers 
got food and sheiter at half-price 
three or four days! 

Let us have right, strong, united, 
intelligent action at these meetings, 
and so take a step forward which will 
ensure needed and friendly legisla- 
tion on all these points. 


<i 
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THE BEST RREAD. 





T ET the fact not only be stated, 
but let it be reiterated that the 


fruits of knowledge become a common 
heritage. Taxes to sustain the best 
schools, to employ the best teachers, 
who, among both pupils and parents, 
are able to promote useful knowl- 
edge, are indeed 
GOLDEN GRAIN 

from which comes the best bread. His 
family are better housed, better 
clothed and better taught ; his reaper 
has replaced the sickle and cradle; 
his thresher has superseded the flail ; 
his plow is better fashioned; he is} 
better treated in sickness; he is bet- 





ter vindicated and defended in the 
courts, better ministered to in the 
church and better represented in the 
senate, because there are high schools, 
colleges and universities, and all 
this though he may notattend them. 
The voter who lives inland cannot 


afford to put up the lamp lighted for 


the ship. The broad highway is 
built, not wholly at the costof those 
who ride or carry, but that it may be 
a way for general business, commerce 
and defense. 

We contribute to many things in 
which we take no share, except in the 
general good that results. Indeed 
the idea on which many public insti- 
tutions rest is, that the service which 
they renderis one which reaches the 
mass of private persons only as they 
share in the public welfare. The 
simple truth then is that the educa- 
tion of the common school and of 
schools of higher learning do not 
stand apart. They are really but 


.parts of one system. One heart ani- 


mates both; one vital current flows 
through both. Whatever injures 
either impairs and weakens all the 
people. 

Beware of the man, in the Legis- 
lature or out of it, who plans to keep 
the people in ignorance, A greater 
enemy to the interests of the country 
cannot be found. Send the school- 
master abroad. Build up the labor- 
ing classes—the people who do the 
nation’s work demand our attention. 
Educated labor will make this coun- 
try blossom like the rose. Stand by 
the school system. Stand for the ed- 
ucation of the toiling millions. 


<i 
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GOOD RESULTS. 








VERY large number of the 
editors of this State are not 


only willing, but anxious to have the 
teachers fill a cofumn or two, in every 
issue of their paper with short strong 
spicy items to help the schools along. 

Our teachers are doing more di- 
rectly to make an intelligent constit- 
uency and to create a demand for 
good newspapers than any and all 
other agencies combined. The ed- 
itors of the State know, and appre- 
ciate this work onthe part of our 
teachers too, and anything they can 
do to facilitate their plans and wishes 
they will do cheerfully. 

Ignorant people do not patronize 
newspapers. Intelligent people not 
only want to know what is being 
done, but they want todo something 
—hence they subscribe, and pay for 
newspapers and they advertise and 
use and sustain in every way news- 
papers and newspaper offices. 

The editors will cheerfully—if the 
teachers have good things to report— 
as they ought to have, and can have 
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—give them the use of their papers,— 
this will certainly give teachers a 
grand opportunity to secure good re- 
sults. 

Hence the teachers in each county 
should keep acolumn or two of either 
original or selected matter going all 
the time. By so doing, the discus- 
sion of general principles and of 
special local issues could be made 
universal throughout the State. A 
new jinterest would be aroused in 
behalf ofthe schools. Healthy dis- 
cussion will ensue, and the result be 
a decided advance in public senti- 
ment in favor of free schools for ail. 
Will not the readers of this journal 
make the trial at once—this week ? 





Onty by doing can we get the in- 
crements of power which will, enable 
us to be something more than an ani- 
mal or vegetable. By doing we rise 
up to the realm of spirit. Do your 
best, too, each time. 





Our county and our country too, 
needs most just now, educated brain 
and trained muscle. We have splen- 
did and abundant natural resources, 
but it needs the touch of skilled 
labor to bring out these resources and 
their capabilities. 





Hon. W. E. Taxsor, County Su- 
perintendent of Lincoln County, West 
Virginia, writes us under date of No- 
vember 17- 

“I think the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Epvucation the best paper I have ever 
read. 

I think so much of it, and gain 
from reading it so many practical 
suggestions, that I keep it on my ta- 
ble to refer to all the time. 

I take several other journals of 
this kind, but I think yours far the 
best. Ido not see how teachers get 
along without it.” 





LET US HAVE THEM. 


genset league helpful, wise sug- 
gestions, are just now in order. 


Grand educational meetings are to 
be held in many of the States the 
last of this and the first of next 
month, if the committees who have 
in charge the order of exercises will 
see to it, that practical suggestions 
are furnished as to how best to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the school 
systems including not only the pri- 
mary, but the Intermediate, High 
schools and Normal schools, and 
some reliable data is furnished and 
put into print, that can be laid be- 
fore the members of the several leg- 
islatures, they will do a much need- 
ed, a valuable and a permanent good 
to all parties concerned. Cannot 
this be done? 

WE do not lose by forward move- 
ments by adopting an aggressive 


policy, by moving onward, we gain 
in strength and power and ability, 
not only to hold what we now have, 
but to conquer new provinces in 
every domain. It is the dullards, the 
stand stills, the do nothings that 
lose both capacity and power to 
‘achieve. Brave being, and brave 
and constant doing wins the battle in 
the school, and out of it; march on 
and march up. These are the watch- 
words. 





Waar are the defects of the school 
law? 

If you can point them out, and sug- 
gest a remedy, we will do what we 
can to have the matter brought to the 
attention of those not only compe- 
tent but willing, by legislation, to 
modify the provisions of the law se 
that the school system may be made 
more efficient in all its departments. 

It is easy to find fault, but educa- 
tion means a remedy for existing 
evils, a righting of wrong. Helpful 
suggestions are now in demand; can 
you, the teachers, who are most inter- 
ested, make them? 





MISSOURI TO THE FRONT. 





MISSOURI MUST HAVE A SCHOOL SYSTEM 
EQUAL TO THE BEST. 


From Atchison to Pemiscot, and 
from Clark to McDonald the people 
demand it. An inferior school sys- 
tem has repelled the tide of immigra- 
tion lost to the State a million of val- 
uable citizens and a hundred millions 
of wealth. Our school term is three 
months; our schools are without 
supervision; and our teachers are 
without institutes, surrounded as we 
are by sister states, with school 
term double as long as ours; with 
supervisions, and with systems of 
Normal Institutes; damaging com- 
parisons are inevitable. 

MISSOURI CAN AMPLY SUSTAIN A POPU- 
LATION OF FIFTY MILLIONS. 

At least one million ought to be 
added during the next decade. No- 
where are the conditions so inviting. 
Our general position; our limitless 
mineral wealth ; the unequaled fertil- 
ity of our broad valleys and prairies ; 
our mighty rivers and our network of 
railroads, and our admirable climate, 
call to the states and nations ; our in- 
ferior school system stands in the 
way. How else can our State Immi- 
gration society do so much as by per- 
fecting our school system? Let us 
be able to announce as a fact, that 
the Missouri school system is equal 
to the best, and it will do more than 
anything else to bring us a vast im- 
migration. 

MISSOURI OWES DUTIES TO THE RISING 
GENERATION. 
We'cannot afford to swindle our- 





selves; much less can we afford to 


defraud our children, three months 
for a school year; schools utterly 
without supervision, teachers without 
the means of growth; Missoari can- 


not afford to thus render herself and 
her schools contemptible. The peo- 
ple, purse-sore and heart-sore, with 
one voice demand a change. 


SIX MONTHS MUST BE MADE THE MINI- 
MUM SCHOOL TERM. 


We must have efficient supervision, 
and we must have a system of Nor- 
mal institutes, without an intelligent 
exception, the teachers and school 
officers of the State earnestly ask 
these three improvements; without 
them we have the shadow without 
the substance. With them our 
school will be grand. The citizens 
of the State with singular unanimity 
say—giveus what is necessary and 
all that is necessary to make our 
school system equal to the best. 


TEACHER, CITIZEN, MOMENTOUS DUTY 
nt PRESSES 


not alone for our 800,000 youths, but 
also for the teaming millions of the 
future, must we provide. Grandly 
should we _ build. The legisla- 
ture which meets in January will 
be composed largely of intelligent 
and public spirited men, disposed to 
do everything in their power for our 
great State. Your duty is plain 
and urgent. Let the press, the plat- 
form, the pulpit and the school-room 
give utterance in thunder tones to 
the demands of the people and the 
times. Let meetings be held in 
every school district, and let petitions 
go up thick as snow flakes fall. At 
last the time has come, by a bold, 
determined, persistent, and united 
effort, we can place our beloved Mis- 
souri in the front. D. 


Thanks! That article has the 
right ring! It is good enough 
for an “‘editorial” from any one of 
our strongest and most inspiring ed- 
itorial writers —but why confine it 
to Missouri? 

Why not summon Arkansas “‘to the 
front’ and Tennessee, and Nebraska 
and Texas and Kansas and West 
Virginia? 

Suppose these States limit educa- 
tion, and elect unwise men to the 
State or to the National Legislature, 
and by unwise laws cripple and limit 
the education of the people! 

“If one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it,” is still as 
true as it ever was. 

Grand words are these, which sum- 
mon not only Missouri but all the 
sisterhood of States ‘to the front” in 
this onward march to a stronger, 
higher, and nobler destiny ! 

M. 

It is a part of genius not only to 
do one’s work, but create the work to 
do. 








THIS IS TRUE. 





ROF. J. BALDWIN, in one of 

his admirable and timely articles 
on school management, says very 
truly that teaching must be made 
more remunerative. Excepting Cal- 
ifornia, no state or country ade- 
quately remunerates the common 
school teacher. Short terms and 
low wages are fatal to efficiency. 
Ten dollars less per month decides 
the average school board to employ 
an inferior teacher. So long as we 
pursue the ruinous policy of exacting 
a dollar’s worth of work for fifty 
cents just so long will we fail to se- 
cure efficient teachers. Talent com- 
mands its price. Adequate compen- 
sation is absolutely essential in order 
to secure tbe most worthy men and 
women for our teachers. 


Henry Ward Beecher, in speaking 
of teachers, says: ‘There is no 
profession so exacting, none that 
breaks men down soearly as that of 
faithful teaching; and there is no 
economy so penurious ; and no policy 
so intolerably mean as that by which 
the custodians of public affairs screw 
down to the starvation point the 
small wages of men and women who 
are willing to devote their time and 
strength to the teaching of the 
young.” 





One prominent defect of the school 
law, which ought to be set right by 
the next legislature, exists in the 
delay to which most of our teachers 
are subjected in drawing their wages. 
Teachers ought to be paid—in money 
—not school warrants—at the end of 
every month—in the country dis- 
wicts as they are paidin the city. 
They earn their money, and a com- 
mon sense of justice demands that 
they be paid promptly—as the State 
pays her other employees, every 
month. 


2 


Tue “helps” the teachers need in 
the way of reference books, maps, 
charts, globes, &c., can be secured 
easily. If the money is not on hand 
let two or three schools combine and 
give entertainments and exhibitions, 
selecting a part from each school 
each evening, and make the enter- 
tainments short and interesting, and 
charge a small admission fee. Try 
it. ‘ 








Tue drones, the ignorant, the im- 
moral, the profane, the incompetent 
—all these may as well step down 
and out of the ranks of the profession 
of teaching. 

The peuple, who pay the taxes, 
want something for both the time and 
money invested in schools, and unle s 
teachers can show results, they may 
as well resign. 

















Reflections Suggested by a Re-read- 
ing of the “Premium Essays.” 


(Concluded). 

“Oral teaching requires the pres- 
ence of the living teacher.” Would 
it not-be more correct te say that the 
“oral method” has always suffered 
from the impossibility of supplying 
teachers so “living” as to furnish the 
varied qualifications and the marked 
abilities and attainments the absence 
of which is fatal to this method? 

To be a “living” teacher in the 
sense here used, would necessitate 
the possession of a mastery of the 
world’s knowledge upon all subjects 
likely to come before the pupil, and 
in many instances an addition to the 
world’s accumulation. 

Is it possible to find teachers so 
much more accomplished than men 
and women of other callings, and do 
we want our children to be provided 
with “original views” or with the ac- 
cepted truths of mankind? 

One such teacher as the description 
demands, has not yet appeared ; what 
shall we do in regard to the many po- 
sitions to be filled? 

“Tn controlling and directing ac- 
tivity is found the ability that one 
mind has of stamping its own char- 
acter on the minds of others.” This 
figure of stamping or moulding or 
making an impression misleads, be- 
cause no philosopher any longer 
holds to the “tabula rasa” doctrine, 
nor does any one of mature age be- 
lieve that it is either desirable or 
possible to treat the pupil as though 
he were a piece of putty or dough or 
pulpy substance awaiting the stamp 
of “this clay heater.” 

But apart from this, which might 
be but an accidental illustration of 
the need upon the part of the oral 
teacher, for further instruction in the 
implement called language (whose 
use @an be apprehended by the learn- 
er only after the occasion for this 
knowledge has passed by,) — apart 
from objections formal and philosoph- 
ical, is not tbe position taken destruc- 
tive to a logical essay? 

If as has been so frequently asser- 
ted throughout the essay, the teacher 
is not to “stamp” his character upon 
the pupil—(success in which effort 
would be less serviceable to the pupil 
than the teacher’s last year’s suit of 
clothes,) why shail the ‘‘oral teacher” 
be held up for special praise because 
he does “stamp upon the pupil’s 
mind”—nay, more, because he not 
only stamps upon it but stamps it 
out? 

“These results may be produced 
by the right application of the oral 
method of teaching: 1. It will es 
tablish those relations between the 
pupil and the object of his thoughts 
as will enable him to acquire a know- 





ledge of that object. 2. It will oc- 
casion such activity of the pupil’s 
mind as will produce mental culture. 
8. It will communicate a good meth- 
od of acquiring knowledge and of 
applying it in the affairs of life.” 

These are good things to claim, 
and may possibly follow from our as- 
suming the original definitions to 
prove themselves: otherwise some 
evidence should be adduced for state- 
ments so sweeping. 

“Not one of these three results 
was ever secured by written teach- 
ing.” 

This statement throws upon Mr. D. 
the necessity for explaining the phe- 
nomenon so constantly presented in 
history of human beings who had 
been thus maltreated occupying all 
positions of influence and of accom- 
plishing the little all that the world 
has yet succeeded ia doing, even In- 
cluding the education of the writer 
of the essay. : 

“Language is not the original 
source of knowledge represented by 
it, nor is it the direct occasion of 
that activity which trains the active 
powers.” 

It does seem as though this was 
“begging the question,” and as if he 
who made the assertion should con- 
vince those who do learn through lan- 
guage (our only means for an ac- 
quaintance with the greater part of 
what is going on in the world) that 
they are not only laboring under a 
horrible delusion, but that their very 
individual existence depends upon 
a correction of their views. 

“The oral method is criticised be- 
cause (1) it must be limited to phys- 
ical things.” After carefully reading 
and re-reading the disproof of this 
belief, we find ourselves not at all 
certain that the objection is not valid. 
(2) “It makes lecturers of teachers 
and relieves the pupil from that men- 
tal labor necessary to his mental 
strength.” 

This seems to be a fair statement 
of the position of those who doubt 
the merits of the “oral method,” and 
the objection can hardly be said to 
be met by the essayist. 

(3) “That it is faulty in not fur- 
nishing an opportunity to teach the 
pupil to learn from books.” This, 
like the other objections, is met by 
mere denial. 

(4) ‘That the teachers are so bur- 
dened with work that they have not 
time for its use.” Surely not a rea- 
sonable consideration as against a 
method capable of attaining such 
magnificent results, notwithstanding 
the fact that these results, like the 
faith of the catechism, is ‘the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” 

“The schools spend too much time 
in teaching facts, and too little in 





teaching methods of study, or in that 
teaching which has moral character 
for its object.” 

This seems to suggest that we were 
right when we said that we supposed 
teachers were more in doubt as to 
the proper aim of their work than ag 
to the methods by which this end 
might be sought. “Facts,” ‘methods 
of study,” “moral character,” are 
terms which a philosophic oral edu- 
cator should not leave ‘undefined, for 
they are not among the elementary 
problems of human life: nor will it 
do for any one to assume the object 
of teaching —he must ascertain in 
each community what can be stated 
as the will of the community, and to 
this he must yield, at least until he 
shall be able to induce the community 
to identify its will with his. 

“The time has come when we 
should put the internal life of all our 
schools under the superintending care 
of intelligent, enthusiastic, well- 
trained educators, who ‘understand 
the philosophy of education.” 

We had supposed that ‘“‘we,” mean- 
ing the people of each community, 
had done this so far as its intelligence 
went, and that they had not been al- 
together without success in the selec- 
tion of Philbrick, Harris, Kiddle, 
Howland, Rickoff, Pickard, Wicker- 
sham and others, whom we have been 
led to regard as competent men. 





IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 


R. JOHN BASCOM, President 
of the University of Wisconsin, 


says in the last number of The West- 
ern, that an intellectual life that is 
truly healthy will be pleasurable and 
spontaneous. If we put any worry 
and painful labor into our instruc- 
tions, the harassed mind will avenge 
itself by improving its first hberty in 
turning disgustfully back from its un- 
grateful task. The true teacher will 
especially occupy himself in estab- 
lishing a wholesome, agreeable habit 
of mind, that will go on through life 
to complete its own work. 

Among the special instruments of 
intellectual annoyance and distress- 
ful labor may be put 


EXAMINATIONS. 
Examinations, as means of instruc- 
tion, serve one purpose, and an im- 
portant purpose ; as artificial barriers 
which must be leaped before the stu- 
dent can go from one field to another 
of inquiry, they subserve another pur- 
pose, and a less fortunate one. 

As adjuncts of instruction, the ex- 
amination relieves the labor of a 
steady advance; gives the mind, by 
a rapid retrospect, a more compre- 
hensive grasp of what lies behind it, 
and tightens the slipping hold of 
memory. 

Examinations, as an extended test 





of knowledge, are harassing ; are of- 
ten unfair and insufficient in their 
discharge of their purpos2, put the 
memory to extreme exertion ; a cram 
is the colloquial phrase for prepara- 
tion; from which it as quickly re- 
lieves itself when the strain is over; 
hurt the appetite of the mind by an 
effort in which it takes no pleasure ; 
set up false standards of scholarship, 
and area means of first provoking 
and then covering up remissness in 
daily work. 

To relieve a school system of trans- 
itional examinations and to put in 
their place more continuous and re- 
freshing work is, therefore, a great 
gain. 

THE CLOSE UNION 
of the several grades of instruction, 
the grammar school, the high school, 
and the college, tends to this result. 
The deliberate indorsement of the 
lower school is thus substituted for 
the more arbitrary checks of the 
higher one; and, what is of much 
greater moment, habitual work is put 
in the place of extra exertion as the 
condition of advancement. 

By this method a responsibility for 
good work exists at every stage and 
every moment, and at no time be- 
comes a fear and a discouragement. 
The peculiarities of different minds 
also find more recognition. 

The student whose reflective pow- 
ers are good, but whose memory is 
unreliable, who works up knowledge 
as food to mental power rather than 
lays it up as a species of mental 
property, does not suffer needless de- 
lay and disparagement. 

The control of each lower grade of 
instruction over its own pupils is more 
complete, and this brings with it 
more responsibility and importance; 
while each higher grade protects 
itself, first, by the conditions of ad- 
vancement, and second, by at once 
applying to the new student its own 
standards of excellence. An accred- 
ited list of 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

that stand in organic relation to the 
State University, and whose pupils 
are advanced by the successful com- 
pletion of the prescribed course, is, 
in education, a device somewhat of 
the same value as a uniform currency 
in commerce. 

To be able to issue a responsible 
certificate is an aid to the high school ; 
to be able to receive it, a relief to the 
university. The university can then 
employ its protective acumen in a 
much easier, safer, and more profita- 
ble way by carefully testing the daily 
work of its students. A sort of re- 
action is almost sure to set in against 
severe entrance-examinations, as the 
result of which deficiencies in daily 
work are easily and for long periods 
overlooked. It is much better that 
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the educational faults of the week 
should find suitable correction within 
the week than that they should be 
finally and severely judged at the 
close of a term, or a year, or of four 
years. : 
The position of a special student 
in a university may also be so used 
as to reduce extended examinations. 
A student coming from a normal 
school or a college wishes to take an 
advanced standing. It is not easy to 
decide his fitness for it, nor easy for 
him to be ready for a summary review 
of all his studies. Nor is such a re- 
view likely to be of much value to 
him. He would prefer, and it would 
be better for him, to devote the time 
to fresh work. Itis not true that the 
mind can and should keep a minute 
and distinct outlook on the field of 
study passed over, any more than it 
is true that the physical eye can carry 
with it the details of a landscape as 
it advances. In language and in 
mathematics 
THE FIRST REAPING 

is the true harvest, and to insist on 
gleaning and regleaning the field is 
greatly to reduce the returns of labor. 
If a student with favorable creden- 
tials makes an application for an ad- 
vanced standing, it is at once easy 
and safe to admit him as a special 
student for six months or a year, in 
which time he settles without vexa- 
tion and with comparative justice his 
true position. At the close of the 
year he is admitted as a regular mem- 
ber of any class, according to the 
knowledge then secured of his attain- 
ments. The delays, insufficiency, 
and injustice of entrance examination 
are thus reduced to their lowest terms. 

Precisely in proportion as the ha- 
bitual movement along the line of ad- 
vancement is well watched over and 
safe, will the troublesome transition 
of examinations be found needless. 
They are the result in large part of 
institutions which have no connection 
with each other, of that educational 
pedantry which delights in some visi- 
ble presentation and rehearsal of its 
work, and of remissness in the daily 
care which must attend on good in- 


struction. 
—— 
Pror. N. Brrpv, County Superin- 


tendent Schools of Pocahontas Co., 
West Va., writes under date of Nov. 
16, 1880, as follows: 

“T have been reading the American 
Journal of Education regularly ever 
since I assumed the duties of County 
Superintendent of this county. I 
prize it above all other journals I 
receive. I cheerfully and strongly 
recommend it to all our teachers and 
school officers. I am sure if the 
teachers in every county in the State 
of Virginia would send a copy of it to 
the members of their several School- 


boards the salaries of all our teachers 
would be raised at once. I shall 
make an effort to largely increase its 
subscription list at the next meeting 
of our institute. 


eicieaiemediiibapenaninaed: 

Tue text book, says Dr. Harris, 
may always be regarded as an aid to 
the school,—a most potent instru- 
ment for good: enabling the bright 
pupil, even with the worst methods of 
instruction, to participate, by his own 
efforts, in the recorded experience 
and wisdom of mankind; helping 
even the dull and stupid to some ex- 
tent ; under the highest method—that 
of investigation——rapidly stimulating 
the powers of self-activity in the 
child, so that he becomes able in in- 
terpreting and comprehending the re- 
sults of others, and in adding new 
discoveries and new ideas to the ag- 


gregate product of his race. 
a — 


A REVIEW OF A REVIEW. 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 


E are so apt in our narrowness 
to fancy that what we know is 


all that is known, and that no really 
good thing except perhaps the Bible 
and Shakespeare ever eaisted before 
Dec. 30, 1620, that it may not be 
amiss to turn our eyes a little more 
frequently toward the past. 

Let it be assumed that America is 
a wonderful country, and the Ameri- 
can Nation a great Nation, and 
American schools the astonishing 
product of this unparalleled Nation, 
and yet the fact remains that some- 
how the world did manage to get 
along, and to make considerable pro- 
gress before the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 

We may also recall to mind an- 
other fact, which is that education 
was not entirely unknown in the time 
of Aristotle and Plato, to say noth- 
ing of Confucius. I do not mean to 
go back as far as the latter, but I 
should like to give a short abstract of 
a lecture which was delivered in Eng- 
land some time ago by Rev. R. H. 
Quick, because it furnishes in a com- 
prehensive form the history of educa- 
tional ideas from before the time at 
which our era begins. If our vanity 
as teachers be lessened, our pride 
may be enlarged when we find to how 
large, ancient and progressive a pro- 
fession we lay claim to belong. 

The idea of education in ancient 
Greece, as known to us through the 
medium of her greatest writers, was 
the harmonious development of the 
whole man. 

With Christianity came asceticism, 
so that at the period known as that 
of the Revival of Learning, we find 
that the body had becore a thing to 


soul, and to the acquisition” of the 
classical languages. 

In such an atmosphere the child- 
ren must be harshly treated. If they 
suffered, what matter? Indeed, if 
they died, what matter? The body 
was not to be considered. 

The first innovation on this method 

was made by the Jesuits, who short- 
ened the school hours for the child- 
ren, and used every effurt to make 
the school time not only useful but 
pleasant. It might surprise many of 
us to see how many of the devices 
which we regard as inventions of our 
own age, were invented and used by 
these wonderfully successful Jesuit 
teachers. 
Next, as an educational reformer, 
we count Rabelais in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Not the 
mind alone, but the body, he insists 
is to be educated. No moment of 
the day is to be lost, but the body is 
to be exercised in every possible way. 
Next in the stream of progress 
comes Montaigne, who enunciates 
the doctrine that education is a great- 
er thing than wstruction. 


In the seventeenth century follows 
Comenius, who declares that the 
child must not be taught learning 
alone, but that he must know some- 
thing about things themselves, about 
his nature and his destiny. 


Close on his track follows Milton 
in his recommending “the orderly 
conning over of the visible and infe- 
rior creature, in order to arrive clear- 
ly at a knowledge of things invisi- 
ble.” And in Germany there appear- 
ed the innovators with their battle 
cry, ‘Not words, but things !” 

Locke says that knowledge is of 
but small importance ; that it is char- 
acter with which the teacher should 
concern himself. 

We pause here to note the entire 
revolution from the time of the Mid- 
dle Ages, when all education consis- 
ted in the cramming of the ancient 
literature alone. 

But behold one who comes to dis- 
pute Locke, in the person of Rous- 
seau, and the assertion, “It is not 
learning, it is not character that we 
are to teach. Nature is all-sufficient. 
Leave the child to his own nature, 
and he will have the best education.” 

Here we have reached the oppo- 
site pole from that where we started. 

[1] Books. [2] No, not books 
alone, but also things. [3] Neither 
books nor things, but character. [4] 
‘‘Neither books, things nor charac- 
ter,” says Rousseau. “Simply do 
nothing. But of all, books are the 
worst.” 

Coming nearer to our own times 
we find Pestalozzi, who has begun to 





be despised, and the main if not the 





whole attention is to be given to the 








return to the other pole—for it is not 
the “let alone” policy that he recom- 


mends, but a “continual benevolent 
supervision.” 

We are teachers in America to- 
day. How much do we know of the 
immense amount of thought which 
has been put on the very problems 
which we talk so glibly about in our 
associations ? 

We do not seem to know that all 
these things are old. We talk about 
this method and that method, as if it 
were America that had discovered 
the world instead of the world that 
had discovered America. Were it 
not well for us to talk less and study 
more? 

I have done no justice to Mr. 
Quick’s lecture. But if my running 
commentary shall convince some 
teacher that it would be well for him 
to study up the history of the Jesu- 
its and their schools, and to read Ra- 
belais, Montaigne, Comenius, Milton, 
Locke, Rousseau and Pestalozzi as a 
preliminary excursion into the his- 
tory of education since the time of 


Loyola, it will be all that I desire. 
oe 
Very few people overwork men- 
tally or physically. We could, most 
of us, with great profit to ourselves 
and the community, double our labor, 
and be a thousand-fold more helpful. 
Oe 
Atways, in the house, for the chil- 
dren, for your friends, and for your- 
self,and Globe will be useful and or- 
namental. They make a beautiful 
Christmas present. 





A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


HE Texas Journal of Education 
states the case plainly and truth- 


fully as follows: ; 

“It is idle to require faithful and 
efficient public service of any citizen 
without providing adequate compen- 
sation. A good government, like any 
well-regulated and efficient institution 
whether of a public or private char- 
acter, is necessarily expensive. 

A cheap government, i. e. a gov- 
ernment that seeks cheap executive 
and administrative agencies for the 
execution of its varied functions, will 
ever be found to be inefficient and 
wanting in all the elements of force 
so essential to the protection of the 
rights of the citizen and the develop- 
ment of the best and highests inter- 
ests of the community. 

The chief cause of so much com- 
plaint in reference to our scholastic 
census returns may be correctly at- 
tributed to the inadequacy of the 
compensation allowed for the work. 
Increase the pay and penalty, and 
better results will be attained.” 

[Kansas City Times.} 

Mr. William Hadeler at the Mara- 
thon Hotel, Wausau, after extreme 
suffering with rheumatism, without 
any benefit from physicians or various 
preparations, was cured by St. Jacobs 








Oil.— Wis. Exchange. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WHAT WAS DONE BY THE TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE AND STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION AT PULASKI. 

We give as follows, a summary of 
the proceedings of the Teachers’ In- 
stitute which has just closed its ses- 
sion at Pulaski. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were as follows: 

President—S. Y. Caldwell, Nash- 
ville, Davidson county. 

Vice Presidents—1st District—A. 
T. Donnally, Johnson county. 

2d District—F. M. Smith, Knox 
county. 

8d District—T. C. Carnes, Brad- 
ley connty. 

4th District—W. R. Reeves, Jack- 
son county. 

5th District—R. W, Weakley, Da- 
vidson county. 

6th District—J. L. Hutson, Bed- 
ford county. 

7th District—W. R. Jones, Giles 
county. 

8th District—J. C. Brooks, Madi- 
son county. 

9th District-—G. R. McGee, Gib- 
son county. 

10th District—Scott A. Murray, 
Shelby county. 

Executive Committee.—W. Leroy 
Broun, Nashville; J. Berrien Linds- 
ley, Nashville; Frank Goodman, 
Nashville ; S. H. Lockett, Knoxville; 
M. D. Merriweather, Jackson. 

Secretary.—W. A. Smith, Colum- 
bia. 

Treasurer. — Geo. W. Campbell, 
Lynnville. 


SSR ST EE LEDS EAT 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF W. F. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

The following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 

W. F. Shropshire was born in Jack- 
son, Madison county, Tenn., and was 
at the time of his death about 45 
years of age. He was a high-toned 
gentleman, of a cultured mind, anda 
member and president of the State 
Teachers’ Association, and the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
Obion county for the last seven years. 

He was one of the most efficient 
and-energetic superintendents in the 
State. He was trulyea friend of ed- 
ucation, and especially of popular 
education. He labored hard and 
faithfully to make the system popular 
in his county, and in this he succeed- 
ed in a great measure. He also was 


= 


a good writer, and was at the time of 
his death, and had been for several 
years, connected with the Tennessee 
Journal of Education, as associate 
editor. His efforts in this depart- 
ment were in behalf of education. 

But the fiat has gone forth that 
man must die, and this useful man, 
while in the meridian of life, has been 
forced to yield to its mandate. He 
died on the 3d day of August, 1880, 
and as this Association has lost one 
of its most useful and zealous mem- 
bers and a good presiding officer, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, as members of 
the State Teachers’ Association, in 
convention assembled, while with re- 
gret and feelings of sadness we are 
forced to recognize the fact that he 
has been removed from us by the 
hand of death, and has gone to that 
clime where we trust that he is enjoy- 
ing his reward, bow in humble sub- 
mission to the will of Him who doeth 
all things well, though in many in- 
stances in a way quite mysterious to 
man. 


Resolved, That popular education 
has lost one of its most zealous and 
able advocates, and the Tennessee 
State Teachers’ Association one of 
its most valued members. 


Resolved, That we tender to his 
bereaved family our most heartfelt 
sympathies on account of the loss they 
have sustained by his death, as a 
kind husband and an indulgent fa- 
ther. Respectfully submitted. 

R. T. Yancey, 
W.A Smit, 
W. R. Garrett, 
Committee. 
EIEN GE ETI STEREO AL 
THE LATE DR. SEARS. 

The following resolution in respect 
to the memory of the late Dr. Sears 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this being the first 
occasion on which the teachers and 
educators of Tennessee have assem- 
bled in convention since the death of 
Rev. Barnas Sears, general agent of 
the Peabody Board of Trust, it is 
proper that we should express the 
sentiments with which that melan- 
choly event has filled our minds. 

Rev. Dr. Sears was honored and 
esteemed by us all as the wise admin- 
istrator of a munificent trust; and in 
his personal character was admired 
as an author, and beloved as a friend 
and champion of popular education. 

In the various positions of Profes- 
sor of Theology, President of Brown 
University, and as successor of Hor- 
ace Mann, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education for the State of 
Massachusetts, allof which positions 
he filled with eminent ability, he had 
attained the highest ranks as an edu- 
cator. . 





Asan author, his literary contribu- 
tions had gained him a national rep- 
utation, that portion of his career 
which particularly endeared him to 
us all, was that which likewise most 
conspicuously illustrated the qualities 
of his mind and heart, the adminis- 
tration of the noble trust, which 
adorned the close of his long and 
useful life, and has forever associated 
his name with the memory of the 
great philanthropist, Geo. Peabody. 

W. R. Garrett, 
W. A. Smits, 
R. P. Yancy. 


The following is the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, which was 
adopted : 

The Committee on Resolutions re- 
spectfully report, for the considera- 
tion of the Assuciation, the following 
resolutions : 

ist. That the sincere thanks of 
this Association are due and are 
hereby tendered to the generous citi- 
zens of Pulaski for the large-hearted, 
hospitality, the courteous attention 
and kindness which they have so uni- 
versally shown to its members; also 
to the county authorities for the use 
of the court house. 

2d. That the Association duly ap- 
preciates and returns thanks for fa- 
vors granted by the L., N. & G.S., 
E. T. & V., N..& C., and M. &C. 
Railroads. 

3d. ‘hat the Association is truly 
grateful for the sweet music with 
which the labors have been enlivened, 
and especially returns thanks to Miss 
Early Wills of Columbia, and to the 
Misses Leftwitch, Miss Jones, Miss 
Edmondson and others of Pulaski, 
and to Prof. Jones for the use of his 
organ. 

4. That the Association was pro- 
foundly impressed by the soundness 
of the views of Dr. Broun of Van- 
derbilt, in regard to the introduction 
of practical and scientific instruction 
into the public schools; that Dr. 
Brown demonstrated the practicabil- 
ity of making this most desirable 
change in the common school curric- 
ulum, and that this Association does 
heartily recommend his plans to the 
Legislature of the State, trusting 
that the proper steps will be taken, 
and requisite means be provided for 
carrying them into execution. 

5th. That the Association recog- 
nize with pride and pleasure the great 
advancement which has been made in 
the educational interests of Tennes- 
see during the last decade; that it 
recognizes as the means which have 
brought about this happy result, the 
Teachers’ Institutes, Normal Schools 
and State Teachers’ Associations, 
which have been held in the counties, 
Congressional districts and the State 
at large; that the success of these 








educational gatherings has been 
largely due to the energy, persever- 
ance and wisdom of State Supt. Col. 
Trousdale, and to the non-sectional 
patriotism and liberality of Dr. Bar- 
nas Sears, trustee of the Peabody 
fund, and that this Association most 
earnestly recommend that these gath- 
erings be encouraged and fostered by 
all those in authority, who have con- 
trol of means devoted to educational 
purposes, 

Resolved, That the press of the 
State be thanked for their generous 


and full reports of the proceedings of. 


the Association, and for their encour- 
agement of the Association in its la- 
bors. 

The Association at the close of the 
session was addressed by Rev. Dr. 
Leftwich and Hon. Mr. Talliaferro in 
well-timed remarks, and pertinent to 
the occasion. These gentlemen spoke 
of the importance of these meetings 
and the great good being accomplish- 
ed in the cause of education. 


<> 


IMPORTANT. 








O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre 


sent the following 
ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal : 


OFFICE STATE SurT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, i 
NasuVILLe, Tenn., July, 1 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our owa schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Leon TROUSDALE, 

State Supt. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


EN. J. A. SMITH, the State 
Superintendent, writes an intel- 


ligent correspondent from Water Val- 
ley, closed on the 17th inst., a series 
of Educational Institutes which, for 
the interest manifested by both 
teachers and people, have far exceed- 
ed those ever held before in the State. 
Tupelo, Water Valley, Sardis, 
Wenona, Newton and other points 
have been visited—the attendance of 
teachers alone being at some points 
over one hundred. 
Frequently the people at the even- 
ing lecture turned out en masse. 
Prof. Ladd has again greatly en- 
deared himself to tbe whole profes- 
sion by his strong, timely practical 
lectures creating unbounded enthu- 
siasm and leaving a lasting impres- 
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sion of the necessity and value of 


the public school system. It will be 
impossible to. estimate the good he 
has done by his eloquent and im- 
pressive address. 

The late Dr. Sears planned this 
series of institutes before his death, 
and the people of Mississippi are 
becoming fully aroused on the sub- 
ject and the téachers are among the 
most earnest and intelligent that can 
be found in the profession. The 
lists of subscribers to the American 
Journal of Education taken at many 
of the institutes show that.” W. 


From Supt. J. M. Barron, Co- 
lumbus, Nov., 1880: 

‘*T have been a regular subscri- 
ber to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Epucation for several years, and 
like it better than any other paper 
of the kind published in the West 
or Northwest. I also consider it 
more in sympathy with our public 
school interest, and better adapted 
to our wants in Mississippi, and 
the South, than any educational 
journal published in the North or 
East.”’ 


WHEN you see a good argument, an 
interesting fact, an illustrative inci- 
dent, clip it out and use it. Put it 
into the county paper. Set it 
going. The best way to test your 
ability or lack of ability, is to under- 
take to do things; and these are the 
kind of men and women that are 
wanted to-day everywhere—in the 
school room and out of it. Men, and 
women, and children who can do 
things. 

What can you do? 

IS IT TRUE? 














Editors American Journal of Education: 


LLOW an old subscriber and a 
constant and interested reader 


to make an inquiry and acriticism or 
two. 

It has been stated several times ed- 
itorially and otherwise in your col- 
umns that “a great majority of chil- 
dren attend school less than three 
years.” Is this true? 

I confess I do not quite understand 
what you mean by such a statement. 
We are having schools in most of the 
districts in this State three or four 
months every year, and while many 
do not attend much if any of the 
time, a majority of the children do 
attend the schools three or four 
months every year. 

We regret also to see a tendency 
constantly manifested to advocate 
compulsory education. 

We are free to say we do not be- 
lieve in this at all, and we hope the 
JOURNAL wi.] not undo the good work 
it has done and is doing in this State, 


ures. We are sure you will lose sub- 
scribers, and lose influence too, by 
urging measures the people are not 
ready to adopt, and by statements 
such as I allude to, in regard to the 
school attendance. 
I write in the interest of education 
in the South, and hope to help rather 
than to hinder the cause, by honestly 
telling you what I think is the pre- 
vailing sentiment here. 

‘Yours, truly, Z. 
Tupe.o, Miss., Nov. 20, 1880. 
We thank our friend for his full 

and free inquiry, and for his criticism 
as well. 

We aim to give in our editorial col- 
umns the utmost freedom of expres- 
sion, frequently using articles sent as 
communications, in these columns. 

In this way we reflect a variety of 
opinion, and represent interests ut- 
terly impossible, if this journal were 
used as a mere personal organ. We 
are sure we gain materially in both 
variety and strength, as well as in 
breadth of discussion, by this plan, 
and we are sure, too, that our large 
and growing constituency also gain 
by this method. 

Our circulation reaches over 150,- 
000 readers; three or four times as 
many as any Other educational jour- 
nal published in the United States. 

We probably print three or four 
times as many copies as any other 
school journal also. Our edition 
this month is over sixteen thousand, 
and with this number we shall run 
short of the demand. 

In our last issue we had editorials 
from the leading educators in Texas, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, New 
York, Massachusetts, Nebraska and 
Colorado—all helpful, hopeful, strong 
articles, too. No clubs; no beating 
down of the profession; no under- 
mining of confidence in the great, 
and grand and necessary work our 
teachers are doing — but all united, 
all building up, on a solid and per- 
manent foundation. 

So much by way of expianation, 
not of apology. 

In regard to the statement as to 
the attendance at school of a major- 
ity of children being less than three 
years, let us 

LOOK AT THE FIGURES. 

Three years of schooling means 3 
times 365 days ; that amounts to 1095 
days. Now, suppose we take the 
length of the session, of the average 
school term at which a majority of 
the children attend-school. Our 
friend “Z” says “while many do not 
attend much if any of the time, a 
majority do attend school three or 
four months every year.” 

Do they? 

Let us see. 





by advocating any such extreme meas- 


In a four months’ term of school, 


if they go every day, there are only | 
89 school days. Five school days in 
a week, and four weeks in a month, 
aggregates 80 school days in a four 
months’ term of school, provided 
they go every day. 

Do the children go every day? 
Now, how many years must chil- 
dren attend school, four months in a 
year, to make up an aggregate of 
1095 days? 

If we divide 1095 days by 80, the 
number of school days in a four 
months’ term of school, we shall find 
that it covers a period of over 13 
years. 

Doa majority of the children at- 
tend school every day regularly for 
four months, during a period of 13 
years? 

They do not in Missouri, nor in 
Mississippi, nor in Texas, nor Ten- 
nessee, nor Illinois, nor Arkansas, 
nor Kentucky. In fact, there are but 
few if any States where the majority 
of the children attend school regu- 
larly four months every year for thir- 
teen years; and this is exactly what 
we mean when we state the fact that 
a majority of the children do not, on 
an average, attend school three years. 

One other fact we want to allude 
to in this connection, and we will 
leave the other items for an article or 
two in our next issue. 

How can we have wise, careful, far- 
sighted, judicious Jaw makers, when 
we furnish such meagre school facil- 
ities to the persons who are so soon 
to be our law makers? 

We have all of us seen within the 
last few years all too clearly, how 
we are made to smart for the unwise 
laws enacted by unwise and uneduca 
ted men, to need much further argu- 
ment to prove the necessity for more 
schools and better schools—for, if we 
do not enact wise and just laws we 
must pay the penalty, each for him- 
self, for the unwise and unjust laws 
enacted by ignorant legislators. 





PRACTICAL TOPICS. 





HE Indiana School Journal is 
turning its attention more and 


more to practical topics, and every 
issue is of special value, not only to 
the teachers of Indiana, but to other 
States as well. Mr. Bell says: 

“The commentaries on the school 
law in this month’s Journal are of 
special interest to both teachers and 
trustees. We doubt not that many 
of our readers will regard this chap- 
ter alone worth more than the price 
of the Journal for one year. 

“Superintendent Smart spares no 
time or labor to make these opinions 
and commentaries full, clear and re- 
liable. 

“While every chapter contains mat- 
ter of interest to both trustees and 





teachers, this installment covers 
ground not often treated and con- 
cerning which there has been a variety 
of opinions, and will therefore be 
specially acceptable, and will help to 
settle many heretofore troublesome 
questions.” 

The law,with comments on 

SCHOOL APPARATUS 
is given and we commend it to the 
careful reading of the teachers and 
school officers wherever this Journal 
circulates. Section 10 of the school 
law says: 

Thetrustee shal * * * provide 
suitable * * * furniture, appa- 
ratus, and other articles and educa- 
tional appliances necessary for the 
thorough organization and efficient 
management of said schools. 

What Apparatus is Necessary.— 
No school can be successfully man- 
aged without a reasonable supply of 
suitable apparatus. The law makes it 
the duty of the trustee to supply 
school apparatus as imperatively as 
it does to build a house and empioy a 
teacher. A trustee takes an oath to 
perform his duty under the law of the 
State. He does not perform his duty 
unless he sees that suitable appliances 
are furnished his teachers. 

Great care must be taken in the 
selection of furniture. Durability 
and cost are very important items to 
be considered, but there are other 
points of more importance. The 
size of the desks should be so grad- 
uated that the feet of all the pupils 
can rest upon the floor. The shape 
of the seat and the curve of the back 
of the desk are also important con- 
siderations. Unsuitable seats pro- 
duce discomfort, irritability, stooping 
shoulders and sunken chests. 

Among the indispensable artieles 
of furniture and apparatus are a few 
chairs, a teacher’s table, black-boards, 
a clock, a thermometer, a dictionary, 
a water-pail and cups, crayons and 
black-board and pointers, erasers, 
brooms and brushes. 

There should also be a closet in 
which the moveable property of the 
school can be secured. 

The trustee should also furnish 
each school with a terrestrial globe 
and with suitable wall maps. 

No school is well supplied with ed- 
ucational appliances that is without 
these things; and no teacher should 
be employed who is not properly 
qualified to use them to the advan- 
tage of the children. 


Tue success of the school system 
depends upon the efficiency of the 
teachers. Teacher’s Institutes, Nor- 
mal schools, Reading Clubs and every 
other means calculated to improve 
aid strengthen the teachers, and 
unite the pupils, should be brought 








into requisition. 
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GOOD ADVICE. 


ROF. GEORGE W. HASS, form- 

erly State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, in Indiana, and now 
editor of The Educationist of Kansas, 
speaks as follows to the teachers 
(and the school offices can read it, 
too,) from his stand-point of a large 
experience. He says: 

Be sure and go to see the school- 
house, and learn that all things are 
in order for work; the bell, the 
crayon, the rubbers, the blackboards, 
seats, stove fuel,—if cold enough to 
need fire,—in a word, everything 
that can add to the comfort and effi- 
ciency of the school. A single item 
omitted may produce confusion 
through the first day or more. For 
instance, suppose there is no crayon, 
and suppose you wish to write one or 
two important statements on the 
board, as the admirable rule, 

DO RIGHT. 

This little rule may furnish the basis 
of your appeal to your students on 
the first morning and after, may 
furnish the means of order for the 
first two or three days,—because on 
the board where all can see ; but alas, 
there is no crayon, and none can be 
had till neighbor Jones goes to town, 
and that won’t be forthreedays. So 
you are weakened at the very outset, 
and simply through the lack of a 
cent’s worth of chalk. 

Other lacks may be more serious. 
A good general looks well to his pre- 
liminaries ; so a good teacher. 

Caution: Don’t take the word ofa 
neighbor, or even the director or 
trustee. He can easily be mistaken, 
or may havea very different idea of 
ready from the true one. He may 
mean that the seats are all in, and 
the blackboards in order, or he may 
mean what is simply and more likely 
to be the case, that the school-house 
is there, 7. e., that the boys have not 
whittled it down, nor the wind blown 
it away. You, the teacher, want to 
know more, namely, that everything 
is in order “all things ready,”—and 
you want to know it yourself, ¢. e., 
from personal inspection, not from 
heresay. 





HOW TO VIEW JUPITER. 


O one whu feels any interest in 
the earth’s sister planets should 


lose the present opportunity to view 
Jupiter and his system of satellites 
through atelescope. It will be twelve 
years before the earth is so near this, 
the chief of all the planets, again. It 
is not necessary to visit an observa- 
tory in order to enjoy fine views of 
Jupiter. Even a good opera glass 
will show one or two of his moons, 
and a modern three-inch achromatic 
will give, probably, a better view of 


able to obtain with their largest tel- 
escopes a hundred years ago. The 
telescopes of street exhibitors are 
often of excellent quality, and they 
will show the shadows of Jupiter’s 
moons upon his surface when the 
moors are between him and the sun. 
The times of these transits as they 
are called, may be obtained from the 
nautical almanac. Much may be 
done with ordinary spy-glasses. A 
pocket spy-glass will show the moons, 
and one whose object glass is much 
above an inch in diameter can, by a 
very simple device, be made powerful 
enough to show the main belt, in a 
good atmosphere. The eye piece of 
an ordinary spy-glass consists of two 
little brass tubes, each containing two 
glasses. By separating these tubes 
three or four inches farther than 
usual the magnifying power is greatly 
increased. This may be managed 
with a piece of card tubing, or an 
optician, for a few shillings, will make 
a neat brass tube that will admirably 
answer the purpose. In this way a 
spy-glass with an objective 1 1-2 inch 
in diameter may be made to show 
Jupiter’s equatorial belt, and the dis- 
appearance of his moons when they 
go into his shadow. It will also 
plainly show Saturn’s rings, but of 
course it will not separate the two 
rings, or reveal the mysterious gauze 
ring. A first-rate three or four inch 
telescope, however, will do this and 
much more. Jupiter passed his near- 
est point to the earth on Wednesday, 
and we are now being rapidly whirled 
away from him, but he will be the 
most conspicuous object in the even- 
ing sky for a long time to come. 





INTERESTING FACTS. 


RESIDENT HAYES made the 
following interesting statement 


at Cleveland the other day, in speak- 
ing of General Garfield : 

“He stands to-day the representa- 
tive of the nineteenth congressional 
district, in his ninth term, his eight- 
eenth year as the representative of 
that district, a district composed of 
the counties of Ashtabula, Trumbull, 
Geauga and Portage—a community 
not surpassed in inteiligence and pat- 
riotism anywhere on earth. He is 
their representative to-day, sustained 
by them through all these years, elec- 
ted again and again, nine times, in 
spite of opposition and calumny. 

More than that, he is to-day sena- 
tor-elect for a six years term, a posi- 
tion that sought him, unsought by 
him and unbought, receiving it spon- 
taneously and without effort. 

He is senator from Ohio and now 
the President-elect, from the 4th of 
March next, of the United States. 

In all our history no such combina- 





the planet than the astronomers were 


tion of civil honors has rested upon 


the head of any man, and we rejoice 
to know that he is worthy of these 
honors. Looking through the histo- 
ry of our public men we find that he 
is a model, self-made man. In our 
history we can see in the past, Frank- 
lin and Lincoln, and then comes Gar- 
field, as the self-made men of the 
United States; the best illustration 
and example of what, under our in- 
stitutions, may occur to the humblest 
boy—the humblest child of the Re- 
public; an example of what can be 
done where all have a fair start and 
an equal chance in the race of life.” 


“IGNORANCE A CRIME.” 


THE PULPIT ASSISTING THE PRESS. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 
flees unique pulpit orator, Dr. 
Talmage, in a recent discourse on 
the “Ballot Box the Ark of the 
American Covenant,” places igno- 
rance first in the list of its foes. He 
would first try as a corrective remedy 
—compulsory education, and when 
that fails in efficiency then he advo- 
cates the penalty—disqualification— 
disfranchisement. 
But, Mr. Editor, instead of a syn- 
opsis let me furnish the quotation : 

“‘And there are mighty foes of the 
ballot box, and I have thought this 
morning it would be appropriate if as 
a Christian patriot I enumerated some 
of those terrible enemies. In the 
first place ignorance: Other things 
being equal, in proportion as a man 
is intelligent is he qualified for the 
right of suffrage. 

‘**You have ten, twenty, thirty years 
been studying American institutions 
through all the channels of informa- 
tion. You have become acquainted 
with the needs of our country. You 
know all that has been said on both 
sides the tariff question, the Chinese 
question, the educational question, 
the sectional question, and you have 
made up your mind, and day after 
to-morrow I see you coming down off 
your front steps. 

“I say, ‘Good morning, neighbor ; 
hope you are all well to- lay. Which 
way are you bound? 

“You say, ‘I am going to vote.’ 

“You take your position in the line 
of electors, you wait your turn, you 
come up, the judge of election an- 
nounces your name, your ballot is 
deposited, you pass out. Welldone! 

“Bat right behind you comes a 
man who cannot spell ‘president’ or 
‘controller’ or ‘attorney.’ He cannot 
write his own name, or if he does 
write it, if he can write at all, he 
makes a small ‘i’ for the pronoun of 
the first person, which while very 
descriptive of his limited capacity, is 
very hard on good orthography. He 





cannot tell you on which side the 


Allegheny Mountains Ohiois. There 
are educated Canary birds and edu- 
cated horses who have more intelli- 
gence than he. He puts in his vote 
for the opposite candidate and he 
cancels your vote. That is not right. 
Everybody says that is not right. 
**How to correct the evil. By laws 
of compulsory education well exe- 
cuted. Until a man can read the 
Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, and the Constitution of the 
United States, and the first chapter 
of Genesis, and write a petition for 
citizenship with his own hand, and 
tell the difference between a republic, 
a limited monarchy and a despotism, 
he is not fit to vote at any polls be- 
tween Key West and Alaska. 
“Time was when there may have 
been an excuse for ignorance, but not 
now and in this day when the common 
school makes knowledge as free as 
the fresh air of heaven. * * * 
“Now I go for a law which would 
place a board of examination side by 
side with the officers of registration 
to decide whether a man has 


ENOUGH INTELLIGENCE 
to become one of the monarchs who 


shall decide the destiny of this Re- 
public.” 

Again we ask your readers to get 
petitions written and signatures, and 
then sending the petitions to our sev- 
eral Congressmen, asking for the 


Constitution of the United States 
requiring an educativnal qualification 
for the voter. S. S. 





Ir there is one person more than 
another who should take interest in 
the public schools, it is the mother. 
The responsibilities of motherhood 
do not cease when her children enter 
the schools. Choice of studies, of 
teachers, of committees; the matter 
of ventilation, position of pupils 
while studying, ways in which school 
influences affect character, these are 
woman’s private affairs. All public 
affairs are only private affairs bundled 
together for convenience in handling. 





Dr. Waite says: ‘In Ohio, as 
soon as possible, a law, similar to the 
Massachusetts law of 1870, should 
be passed making Industrial Drawing 
one of the required subjects of study 
in all public schools, and requiring all 
teachers to be examined in drawing 
when appearing before an examining 
board for a certificate to teach.” 





Can you think of a more beauti- 
ful, acceptable and useful present for 
the holidays than a fine Globe? 

We have a large variety on hand 
for this purpose, ranging in price 
from $1.50 to $5.00. 

Send for circulars of sizes and pri- 
ces in time to secure one for yourself 
and one for your friend for a Christ- 





mas present. 
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Set the Facts Before the People. 





HE fact that teaching can be well 
- done by those on/y who prepare 


themselves for this work, and that no 
one will take the pains to do this 
unless there be a prospect not only 
for a fair compensation, but for con- 
tinuous employment, should: be care- 
fully impressed upon the public mind. 

Advanced ideas upon education 
should be spread broadcast until every 
fireside knows the worth and the 
wealth of work done by our teachers. 
This is no easy task, and yet it seems 
to be work whic, after securing 
teachers who are better qualified, is 
of the first importance. 

Among the most powerful of the 
agencies through which we think this 
might be accomplished, is the daily 
and weekly press throughout the 
country. This is, with great unan- 
imity, already committed to free 
schools. ” 

But educational interests being 
largely delegated to teachers and 
school officers, do not receive that 
attention their importance demands, 
unless our teachers take hold and use 
their local papers. 

We furnish material enough in 
every issue of this journal to keep a 
couple of columns filled every week. 
Get up short spicy items and fill in 
with others, such as you find in our 
columns, and you will create an 
abiding interest in your work. 


These long evenings should be im- 
proved in this direction. 

Reading clubs will help also to 
interest. 

Don’t delay ! 





INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


RESIDENT WHITE says: ‘“‘An- 
other thing which is practicable 


and of the utmost importance, and 
which can be done at once in every 
city and town in the State if super- 
intendents will undertake it, is the 
introduction of 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 

into the schools. A broad system of 
industrial drawing, like the Massa- 
chusetts system, will train the eye 
and hand; no one will ever be a good 
mechanic without these two elements 
—it will enable the workman to read 
and make working scale-drawings of 
the article to be constructed ; to make 
his mistakes on paper instead of in 
the more costly material; he will 
have a practical knowledge of design 
and its principles, and be able to de- 
sign anything in metal, wood, stone, 
printed or textile fabrics, and in that 
style of decoration. He can put on 
paper any form that he sees or imag- 
ines. He will be able to draw the 
development of a hollow cylinder cut 
at any angle, as for a sheet-iron el- 


bow, or construct the curve of inter- 
section of a cylinder with a sphere. 
The industrial school was never 
heard of that did not make drawing 
a part of its course, or demand it as 
a condition of admission. It is as 
essential there as reading or writing 
in a general course. 

School shops for industrial train- 
ing should not teach trades, but gen- 
eral principles and processes under- 
lying all mechanical operations. 

We should not aim to make car- 
penters and machinists in these school 
shops, but to teach our boys how to 
use the tools that carpenters and ma- 
chinists use, and to use them skil- 
fully. 

There are very many industries re- 
quiring skilled educated labor, that 
the course in any school shop at pres- 
ent in America, would not reach at 
all. Among these are the pottery in- 
dustries, for which we have great 
natural resources, woven and printed 
fabrics, as carpets, figured linen, 
woolen and cotton goods, lace, wall 
paper, &c. All of these industries 
depend almost entirely for their value 
on a knowledge of art and design. 
It will be seen that industrial draw- 
ing is the principal factor in a large 
number of industries, and hardly one 
can be named that does not depend 
more or less on it. In our public 
schools it is almost the only subject 
at present that leads pupils to think 
of industrial pursuits. 

Here is something, then, that every 
city and town can do and at once, as 
the expense is very small.” 


TEXAS. 

The Dallas, Texas, ‘‘Herald’’ 
says : 

‘We have been reading the 
‘‘Journal’’ with much interest and 
satisfaction, and have no hesitancy 
in saying it compares favorably 
with any educational journal pub- 
lished in the older States, and in 
some respects is far in advance of 
many of them. 





It is a journal of which any 
Texan may justly be proud. 

For securing a hearty co-ope- 
ration of parents with teachers, 
for enlisting enlightened, devoted 
and thorough instructors, for af- 
fording a medium for interchange 
of ideas, modes of teaching, gov- 
erning, etc., for cultivating fra- 
ternal feelings among teachers, 
for elevating and dignifying the 
profession, and advancing the 
cause of education generally, the 
‘Journal’? as now conducted is 
capable of doing an incalculable 





amount of good, and every fam- 


ily and every teacher in the State 
should take it and read it atten- 
tively, and give it such aid and 
encouragement as its merits de- 
mand.”’ 





ILLINOIS. 


From. Prof. C. A. Threkeld of 
Franklin County, Nov., 1880: 
‘*T strongly recommend the 

AMERICAN JOURANL OF EDUCATION 

for its most excellent, timely and 

practical articles. At alate meet- 
ing of the Teachers’ Association 
of this county, a resolution was 
passed to recommend it to all the 

teachers and school officers. I 

shall take pains to point out its 

merits whenever I meet a teacher 
or school officer whois not already 

a subscriber.”’ 





+e 
WHAT WE WANT TO DO. 


TTENTION is called to the fol- 
lowing article. 


Scribner’s Monthly knows what it 
is talking about, and tells just what 
we want to do in our schools, The 
editor says: 

‘““Now what we want to do in our 
schools is to do away with the force 
of a pernicious example and a long- 
cherished error, by making the chil- 
dren thoroughly intelligent on this 
subject ef alcohol. 

They should be taught the vatural 
effect of alcohol upon-the processes 
of animal life. 

They should be taught that it can 
add nothing whatever to the vital 
forces or to the vital tissues—that it 
neyer enters into the elements of 
structure, and that, in the healthy 
organism, it is always a burden or 
disturbing force. 

They should be taught that it inva- 
riably disturbs the operation of the 
brain, and that the mind can get no- 
thing from alcohol of help that is to 
be relied upon. 

They should be taught that alcohol 
inflames the baser passions, blunts 
the sensibilities, and debases the feel- 
ings. 

They should be taught that an ap- 
petite for drink is certainly developed 
by those who use it, which is dan- 
gerous to life, destructive of health 
of body and peace of mind, and in 
millions of instances ruinous to for- 
tune and to all the high interests of 
the soul. 

They should be taught that the 
crime and pauperism of society flow 
as naturally from alcohol as any ef- 
fect whatever naturally flows from 
its competent cause. 

They should be taught that alco- 





holic drink is the responsible cause 


of most of the poverty and want of 
the world. 

So long as six hundred million dol- 
lars are annually spent for drink in 
this country, every ounce of which 
was made by the destruction of bread 
and not one ounce of which has ever 
entered into the sum of national 
wealth, having nothing to show for 
its cost but diseased stomachs, de- 
graded homes, destroyed industry, 
increased pauperism, and aggravated 
crime, these boys should understand 
the facts and be able to act upon them 
in their first responsible conduct.” 





Ir is evidently a great mistake—a 
heresy in education—to suppose that 
the unaided individual can develop 
into a rational being except through 
participation in the labors of the hu- 
man race. It is a heresy in educa- 
tion to suppose that education is any- 
thing else than this initiation of the 
individual into the wisdom which 
mankind has accumulated. 





Pror. A. D. Mayo says: 

“There are two sorts of statesmen 
in all lands. One sort is content to 
find what the people will now ap- 
prove, and make that the sum of its 
achievement. The other (and this is 
the only sort with which history is 
greatly interested), while content to 
do the best with the generation on 
hand, comprehends the distant future 
and sets in motion the mighty agen- 
cies which will mould the generations 
that are to come.” 





Enetish Co-Epucation.—English 
universities are leading the American 
in granting equal privileges to women 
as to men. Cambridge and Oxford 
both allow nearly equal rights to the 
sexes. Women pass examintions as 
men, but as yet do not receive the 
degree. The University of London 
has taken a step in advance, and 
grants the degree in full. Struggle 
against it as they may, the great in- 
stitutions of this country which have 
already opened their doors to the ed- 
ucation of women, will have to take 
a step in advance, and grant a degree 
where it has been earned by faithful 
study. Itis neither just nor honest 
to withhold. it. This is a revolution 
which, we rejoice in believing, will 
not go backward.—[Inter-Ocean. 


<i 
Se 


TeacueErs should be careful about 
giving too much assistance to pupils 
in preparing their lessons. Encour- 
age them to help themselves. 


~~ 
——_— 


HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Indigestion. 

Dr. A. 8. CARPENTER, of Keene, N. H., 
says: “It is a valuable medicine. I have 
taken it myself and prescribed it for my 
patients for indigestion or enervation of the 
digestive organs, and always with satisfactory 











results. 

















Recent Literature. 
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ART SUGGESTIONS FROM THE MASTERS— 
Selected from the works of artists and 
other writers on art. Compiled by Susan 
M. Carter, principal of the Woman’s Art 
School, Cooper Union, New York. First 
Series: Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Charles 
Bell, William Hazlitt and Benjamin R. 
gpa York: G. P. Putnam’s 
ons. 


Books on this subject are generally so 
costly and so voluminous that but few can 
afford to consult or to own them. 

This work is brought within the compass 
of all, both in matter and manner and price. 

The author says that if this book most 
admirably done as it is shall prove useful she 
may at a later date bring the treasures of 
thought of other original and suggestive 
writers in a like condensed form to those for 
whom for reasons above stated—at present 
the world of ideas is a terra incognita. 

We certainly hope the author and the 
publishers will extend and enlarge the series 
until the people can be fully introduced 
to, and inducted into this wonderful 
realm of the ‘Old Masters.” 





A MANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE—by 

Charles Morris. 8. C. Griggs & Co., $1.75. 
For sale by the Hildreth Printing Co., 
St. Louis. 


Some knowledge of classical l'terature is 
essential to any tolerable degree of culture. 
Though designed for use in schools and col- 
leges, it will be found of equal interest and 
value to the general reader. As the over- 
ture foreshadows the whole ofa grand opera, 
so this interesting work outlines the whole 
body of classical literature. 

Prof. Morris seems to be perfectly familiar 
with his theme. He has incorporated in his 
plan, chapters descriptive of the rise and 
progress of the different forms of literature, 
and has grouped closely, writers on similar 
subjects, thereby giving far clearer ideas 
than any strictly chronological plan could, 
while his style is easy, fluent, and attractive. 
We do not now remember of any book bear- 
ing the imprint of S. C. Griggs & Co., that 
we could well spare from our library. 





A SHORT serial by Mrs. Burnett, author of 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” ete., will begin in 
the February “Scribner.’”? Meantime Mrs. 
Burnett is writing what promises to be her 
longest novel, for *‘Scribner’s Monthly.” Its 
scene is Jaid in Washington. Mr. Cable’s 
new serial, “Madame Delphine,” will also 
begin in February, and run through three or 
four numbers. Mrs, Schayer’s ‘Tiger-Lily” 
will be concluded in the January number. 


Tue ATLANTIC Montusiy has held for 
nearly twenty-five years the post of honor 
amting American literary periodicals. It 
contains so much that interests all; short 
stories, essays on social, literary, artistic, 
political, educational and industrial sub- 
jects; narratives of travel in picturesque 
lands; discussions of important public 
questions, and poems—and so large a 
part of these from the best writers thut 
it cannot fail to command the respect and 
secure the attention of all Americans who 
read fur protit as weil as entertainment, in 
the future as it has dune in the past. 

The living questions in politics, educa- 
tion, religion, industry, or whatever the 
American public is most interested in are 
discussed by persons eminently qualified 
to treat them thoroughly and so as to 
enlist the attention of thinking men and 
women. 

It numbers among its contributors the 
leading American authors, who write prin- 
cipally or exclusively fur this magazine, 
Emerson, Longtellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Hale, Whipple, Aldrich, Stedman, 
Howells, Warner, Scudder, Lathrop, Mark 
Twain, Rose Terry Cooke, H, U., Miss 
Larcom, Miss Olney, Miss Phelps, Miss 
Preston, Miss Jewett, Miss Woolson, Mrs. 
Thaxter, Mrs. Moulton, Mrs. Piatt and 





many others. The Atlantic furnishes its 
readers in the course of the year as much 
reading as is contained in twenty ordinary 
volumes of 300 pages each. 

Terms $4.00 a year in advance, postage 
free; 35 cts.a number. With superb, life- 
size portrait of Longfellow, Bryant, Whit-7 
tier, Lowell or Holmes, $5.00; with two 
portraits $6.00; with three portraits $7.00 ; 
with four portraits $800; with all five 
portraits $9.00. 

Remittances should be made by money 
order, draft or registered letter to Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. 





THE PopuLar Science Montsiy. Con- 
ducted by E. L. & W. J. Youmans. The 
new volume will contain an important 
series of papers by Herbert Spencer. We 
do not see how one can well get along 
without the Popular Science Monthly be- 
cause it represents the most valuable 
thought from the most advanced scientific 
men of the age in all countries. It is 
adapted to the wants of thoughtful in- 
quiring people. It is addressed to the 
intelligent classes of society, but treats its 
topics in a popular style as free as possible 
from technicalities and suited to the ca- 
pacity and taste of general readers. 
Terms: five dollars per annum, postage 
prepaid, or fifty cents per number. 

A club of five will be sent one year to 
any address for $20.00. ‘The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly and Appleton’s Journal one 
year for $7.00 (full price $8.00). Subscrip- 
tions may begin at any period. 

D. AppLeton & Co. Publishers, 
13 & 15 Bond St., New York. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL for 1881, in addi- 
tion to its other attractions promises to give 
comprehensive and analytical reviews of 
important new books—not mere notices, 
but critical interpretations, with copious ex- 
tracts, in order to give the reader an intelli- 
gent conception of the scope, character and 
flavor of every current work of wide reach- 
ing interest. There will also be a sub-edi- 
torial department added under the title of 
“Notes for Readers’, in which will be pre- 
sented many minor things in literature of 
interest to all. The literary feature of the 
Journal will thus be also full and valuable ac- 
curately reflecting everything of importance 
that is doing in the world of letters. ‘The 
Editor’s Table,” which has always enjoyed 
no little reputation for its acute and sug- 
gestive comments on current items, will be 
continued as hitherto. The subscription 
price is exceedingly low. A magazine of a 
very superior character in the ample pages 
of which a large quantity of choice literature 
is presented at three dollars a year, affords a 
combination of cheapness and excellence de- 
serving of expecial notice. 

Terms, 25 cents rer number; $3.00 per 
annum in advance, postage prepaid. A 
club of five will be sent one year for $12.00. 





Our LitTLE ONES—An illustrated maga- 
zine for Little people. Oliver Optic editor. 
Price $1.50. 

This magazine is designed for the youngest 
children that can read and even for those 
who cannot read but would be delighted 
with its pictures and with its stories and 
poems when read to them. The educational 
reform in the instruction of little people, 
which is making progress in various parts of 
the country calls for a large increase of 
reading matter suitable for schools. The 
editor, twenty years a teacher and fourteen 
years a member of school boards, will care- 
tully consider the needs of schools in the 
preparation of its pages. RUSSELL PuB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 149 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 





THE ART AMATEUR—A monthly journal 
devoted to Artin the Household. The De- 





cember number has some beautiful designs 


for soup plates, also an article on Christmas 
church decoration, with designs for the 
same. It is printed on very fine paper and 
is a beautiful number. Price four dollars a 
year (including postage). Montague Marks, 
20 East 14th St., New York. 


Tux NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for De- 
cember contains an article by Richard Grant 
White entitled “The Public School Failure.” 
Mr. White has sought and seemingly attain- 
ed a majestical position among magazine 
writers, and we presume that in that capaci- 
ty he is at liberty to misrepresent a com- 
munity interest and trust to its magnitude 
for its protection. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss What is propounded dramatically, and 
what is so manifestly erroneous, but we can- 
not forbear expressing our surprise at the 
impotent conclusion reached by Mr. White. 
After proving to his own satisfaction that 
public education is a failure, Mr. White in- 
quires ‘‘what then is the remedy?’ We nat- 
urally expect him to reply, “Do away with 
an instrumentality found to be so inefli- 
cent, and replace it by” (something calculated 
to do the work required.) But Mr. White 
indulges in a logic, yet more subtle and 
answers his inquiry by saying, “Vo away 
with the secondary education (against the 
quality of which there isno complaint!) and 
continue the Public Schools, and contine 
them to the three R’s (which according to 
Mr. White they cannot teach, and which, ac- 
cording to the same authority would, froma 
community standpoint, be valueless if they 
could teach. Truly the minds of the great 
do not work like the minds of the small! 





. 





SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for 1881—The new 
volume commencing in November, leads all 
the other popular monthly magazines pub- 
lished in America. The publisher promises 
still greater attraction for the next year, in 
fact for the next ten years—as though it 
were possible to make a better magazine 
than this has been for the last decade. 

The inside merits abundantly atone for 
the abominable cover which outrages al] 
taste as well as all art. 

It is to be especially rich in its historical 
feature, in its fiction, in sanitary science it 
promises a series of papers by ‘“‘an authority 
of national reputation,” which are likely to 
prove not only astonishing in their revela- 
tions, but most valuable in their suggestions. 

The editorial departments will continue as 
usual. Dr. Holland will write Topics of the 
Time; Home and Society will include. 
papers on Education, Home Decoration, etc.; 
Culture and Progress will contain reviews of 
new and important books, art exhibitions, 
ete.; The World’s Work will have a record 
and description of all important new in- 
ventions and mechanical improvements, etc, 
and Bric-a-brac will contain matter of a 
light and humorous order. 

The subscription price of 
Monthly is $4.00 a year. 


Scribner’s 





LitTELu’s LivinG AGE on January 1, 
1881, enters upon its thirty-eighth year 
and is admitted to be without a rival in 
the value, variety and quantity of its mat- 
ter. A weekly magazine of sixty-four 
pages, it gives more than three and a 
quarter thousand double-column octavo 
pages of reading yearly, forming four 
large volumes, It presents this in an inex- 
pensive form, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory com- 
pleteness attempted by no other. publica- 
tion, the best essays, reviews, criticisms, 
serial and short stories, sketches of travel 
und discovery, poetry, scientitic, biograph- 
ical, historical and political information, 
from the entire body of foreign periodical 
literature. 

The importance of the Living Age to 
every American reader, as the only satis- 
factorily fresh and complete compilation 
ot a generally inaccessible but ind:spensa- 
ble current literature—indispensable be- 
cause it embraces the productions of the 





ablest living writers in all branches of 
literature, science, art and politics, make 
it one of the most desirable publications 
for the private student or for the family 
or for a “Reading Club” that is published 
on the continent. 

Subscription price $8.00. We furnish 
Littell’s Living Age and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion for $8.00. 


A SIGNIFICANT article by the Hon. George 
S. Boutwell in the “North American Re- 
view” for December, entitled “The Future 
of the Republican Party,” is sure to arrest 
publie attention. Written after the result 
of the recent elections had been ascertained, 
this article defines the position which the 
Republican Party is, in logic and in policy, 
bound to assume. The other articles in the 
December number of the Review are: The 
Discoveries at Olympia’’, by Prof. Ernst Cur- 
tius; ‘Rational Sunday Observanee,” by the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke; ‘Southern 
States and their Policy”, by thé Hon. John 
Jay; “The Ruins of Central America”, by 
Desire Charnay; ‘The Distribution of Time”, 
by Dr. Leonard Waldo; “The Public-School 
Failure”, by Richard Grant White; “The 
Validity of the Emancipation Edict”, by 
Aaron A. Ferris. For sale by booksellers 
and newsdealers generally. 








Wiper Awake for 1881 promises to add 
to its almost unlimited and unrivalled at- 
tractions a new serial by George McDunald 
in monthly supplements. How can we 
ever forgive D. Lothrop & Co., the pub- 
lishers of this beautiful magazine for 
stealing Ella Farman away from the 
West. 

And yet every household in all the 
country can have a visit not only from this 
gifted author but from a host of other 
authors, artists and celebrated people. Ed. 
Everett Hale is going to tell the boys and 
girls each month about the Newspapers, 
or what they ought to know of what 
the world is doing and saying. 

Wide Awake prom’ses a great treat to 
all its readers and patrons for 1881. 


Tue Youtnu’s Companion of Boston we 
cordially and cheerfully recommend to 
parents seeking a good weekly for the 
younger members of the family. The 
matter is all of an interesting, pure and 
refining character and those who read it 
are in the way to form a taste for the best 
kind of reading. 

It is looked for with interest always and 
we notice the older membeis of the family 
take as much delight in it as the younger 
ones. Embellished by the best artists it 
is always a welcome weekly visitur and 
richly worth the subscription price. 











THE WABASH R.R. 

Seems determined to keep ahead otf all 
rivals. 

Mr. Townsend, the General Passenger 
Ageut has already issued orders to make 
all the people happy during the coming 
holidays. 

Ticket agents have been instructed to 
sell round trip tickets to all local points 
on the line of the road, on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, December 23, 24 
and 25, and Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, December 30, and 31, 1880, and Jan- 
uary 1,1881, making tickets good to. return 
until and including January 4, 1881. 

Of course there will be a “big rush” 
but with plenty of new cars everybody 
will be provided for, and ali the world 
along the line of this road will give the 
“Wabash” a New Year’s greeting by a 
vote of thanks. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is more 
convenient for making *-lemonade”’ than lem- 
ons or limes, and is healthier than either. 
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THE WAR GOES BRAVELY ON! 


The Army led by Mediocrity and Mechanism meets in Deadly Combat the Army 
Led by Genius and H=perience. 


DARKNESS STRUGGLES WITH LIGHT! 


Senile Decrepitude strives with vigorous Youth! The modern Goliath receives his Death-blow at the hands of 
Another Youthful David! 


A Disquisition on Social Hypocrisy in general, and the hypocrisy of the Late Educational Literature in Particular 


“DE SENECTUTE.” 


No duty should be more incumbent, and 
surely none is more praiseworthy than that 
which urges men to pay the tribute of re- 
spect and deference to the aged and infirm. 
No system of morals would be complete or 
worthy of adoption which did not inculcate 
such respect and deference as one of its prin- 
cipal and most valuable maxims. 

It is not, however, an unnatural inference 
that age and infirmity should so beseem them- 
selves as to command regard, and that any 
departure from the line of conduct which 
should distinguish the evening of human 
life, furnishes just cause for withholding 
both honor and courtesy. What shall be 
said, therefore, when old age, dissatisfied 
with the decrees of Time and careless of its 
conduct and example, seeks to impose itself 
upon society in the unsuitable disguise of 
youthful energy and vivacity. 


WHITED SEPULCHRES, 


Is there a spectacle more truly sad and 
contemptible, yet more thoroughly ridicu- 
lous than that of an oid and wornout dotard 
who seeks to hide the honorable silver of his 
locks with the detestable compounds of the 
dye-pot; who smears the furrows of his 
wrinkled skin with balms and powders; who 
vainly tries to conceal his “shrunk shAnks” 
and tottering limbs (long since shorn of flesh 
and strength) beneath an affectation of vi- 
vacity and sprightliness as despicable as it is 
transparent; who gives himself the airs of a 
young and dissipated snob, and attempts, 
under cover ofthe dress, conversation and 
manners of youth, to prevent the discovery 
of a weakness and senility, which every tone 
of his thin voice, now “piping to childish 
treble,” proclaims with emphasis. With 
what disgust society witnesses such exhibi- 
tions of overweaning vanity in the superan- 
nuated “‘beau” or the passe “‘belle;’? with 
what contempt the unseemly antics of these 
“whited sepulchres” are received by those 
whose good taste they insult, let the records 
of society answer. However much the 
forms and ceremonies of social life may tend 
to smother the world’s real sentiments as to 
these social hypocrites, in no community 
where such creatures exist, does their farc- 
ical masquerading fail to subject them to 
scorn and ridicule. 


“PADDING.” 


A recent and witty newspaper writer has 
both wisely and pertinently dubbed the pres- 
ent age “the age of padding.” 

The grocer “pads” his sugar with sand, 
the dry goods man *‘pads” his fabrics with 
starch, the railway president “pads” his di- 
visions with watered stock, the lawyer 
“pads” his speeches with bombast, the actor 
“pads” his role with “sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing,” the playwright might “pad” 
his play with slang, and so on through the 
list of human occupations. But it has been 














VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., or CIN- 
CINNATI, 


to attempt the most gigantic piece of 
BUSINESS HYPOCRISY 


on record, and to demonstrate how ‘“pad- 
ding” may be applied to a series of school- 
books as a panacea for the weakness and in- 
firmity of age. 

To say that such an effort can be perma- 
nently successful, would be to insult the in- 
telligence of every school director, patron 
and teacher in the Jand, and it needed not 
the gift of prophecy to foretell the ultimate 
result. Suffice to say, that 


McGUFFEY’S READERS, 


which have held a position among educa- 
tional publications for the past twenty-five 
years, partly by the respectability of age, 
and principally from the absence of rivalry, 
will now cut about as ridiculous a figure, in 


their 
“REVISED” FORM, 


as the laughable old scarecrow who exhibits 
his folly and vanity in the drawing-rooms. 

It may well be asked, to what event the 
world owes this new and unlovely phase of 
educational enterprise. 

Why does the old man, apparently forget- 
ting his rheumatic limbs and shaky mus- 
cles, and scorning the two crutches (age and 
sentimental mortality) on which he has so 
long hobbled through our schools and col- 
leges, seek to defy the laws of nature, and 
deceive the public with aburlesque exagger- 
ation of youthful attributes? 

THE ANSWER 
is simple. Two years ago, 

Appletons’ Readers were published. To 
sensible school men they immediately ap- 
pealed as the “fone thing needed” for the 
progressive development of young minds; 
to pupils, they came asa new revelation of 
excellence and usefulness; while the teach- 
er, who had travailed for years with the pre- 
ternatural dullness of 


McGUFFEY’S READERS, 


welcomed them with a shout of joy, which 
echoed through the length and breadth of 
the land, bringing 


GLAD TIDINGS 


to the long-suffering public, and falling upon 
the ears of the 


CINCINNATI BOOK MONOPOLY 
like the “knell of doom.’ 
TWO MILLION COPIES 


have been published and sold, and all along 
the line the 


DEMAND IS STILL FOR MORE. 


Since that time | 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 


counseled together, and, with blanched 
cheeks, inquired the one of the other, 
‘¢What shall we do to be saved?” 
Prompted, doubtless, by the success of 
hypocrisy in the social sphere, it was ac- 
cordingly resolved to dress each volume in 
new and pretty outward apparel, and to put 
afew new selections In each book, ballast 
each with the proper quantity of “rules’”’ on 
elocution (copied entire from the old series), 
to the end that the series might be based on 
some kind of a principle; to throw in a few 
“notes” at irregular intervals; to increase 
the obscurity with a batch of fresh ‘defini- 
tions,’ and then to cast the bait to the good, 
éasy public, who seemed to have become as 
fond of being “skinned” as an eel. 

“You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear,” says 2 homely old adage, and it 
never received more emphatic confirmation 
that in this case; for, spite of the herculean 
labor of a corps of editors (names unknown), 
the series preserves all its former character- 
istics as an educational scrap-book, and, like 
all goods when “made over,” fails utterly to 
conceal the ear-marks of “shoddy.” 

In spite of continued stimulation ($’s to- 
wit) drawn from a “bar’l’’ provided for his 
special sustenance, the old man will hobble, 
his rheumatic hmbs will twinge, his wrin- 
kles will show through the veneering and 
cosmetics, the signs of weakness and debility 
will exhibit themselves through the silly af- 
fection of youth. 

The triumph of the 


McGUFFEY SERIES 


was that of Mediocrity and Mechanism. It 
was suited to the educational atmosphere of 
forty years ago; but its day of usefulness 
has passed forever. 

The victories of 


APPLETONS’ READERS 


have been those of Genius and Experience. 
They are united to the progressive ideas of 
the times, and their day has just dawned, 
with the promise of a glorious future. 


WHAT CAUSED THE REVISION. 


Never did the necessity for any step assert 
itself more suddenly or more vividly than 
that which led to the ‘“‘Revision.” 

Prior to the publication of Appletons’ 
Readers, agents circulars and pamphlets as- 
severated with all the eloquence of self-in- 
terest and avarice, that McGuffey’s Readers 
were perfect. 

It remained for the comparison of their 

Uniform dullness, 

Inartistic method, 
Lack of originality, 
Superfluity of impractical ‘‘Rules,”’ 
Badly arranged and silly ‘“‘Notes,” 


WITH THE 


Uniform interest, 
Vigorous treatment, 
Artistic and philosophic method, 
Clear, concise and practical ‘“‘Rules,”’ 
Brief and comprehensive “Notes,” 
and above all with the 
Spirit of manly and pure morality, which 
torm the distinguishing features of the 


APPLETONS’ READERS, 


to induce this virtuous and generous house 
to attempt (small as it was) what no demand 
of educational progress, no interest in 
schools or scholars had yet caused them to 
undertake. 

Could there be a more complete proof of 
the superiority of Appletons’ than the fact 
that their publication has forced a change in 
McGuffey’s, however lame and insufficient 
that change has been. 


THE POPULAR VERDICT, 


upon a critical examination of Messrs. V. B. 
& Co.’s experiment in “padding” justifies 
the beliefthat the time is fast approaching 
when school men would as soon think of 
traveling by the lumbering old stage coach in 
preference to a railroad train, as of putting 
McGuffey’s readers in a school, when Apple- 
tons’ may be had for the same money. The 
vats of the paper factory yawn for McGuf- 
fey’sreaders with a longing that no other 
food will satisfy, and the rag man already 
sees a bargain in them at a cent and a half a 
pound. . 


WITH THE SAME DISGUST AND DE- 
RISION 


which greets the old dotard of society when 
he dons the attire, and masquerades in the 
manners of youth, must 


DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 


view the attempt of Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co. to perpetrate 


AN HYPOCRISY 


unparalleled in the annals of educational lit- 
literature. 

When “Darkness struggles with Light,” 

When “Decrepitude strives with Youth,’ 

When The boasting Goliath stands forth to 
meet the vigorous David, 

When Business hypocrisy is confronted 
with the fair and honest works of Truth, 

Can any man doubt what must be the is- 
sue? Can any man doubt that in substituting 
Appletons’ for McGuffey’s Readers he is at 
one and the same time shaking oft the 
shackles of the most grinding and unscrup- 
ulous monopoly in America, and performing 
a duty, for ‘“‘which his name shall be held in 
honor?”’ 

We have quantities of McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers, the Independent Readers, and the 
New Graded Readers, second hand, and 
for sale at a little above the prices usually 


s 








It was in the presence of such facts that 





lett for 


Address 


and All-pervading tone of sentimental cant, 


asked for paper rags. 


L. S. HOLDEN, 


Agent D. APPLETON &CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
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Wuen you read the newspapers, 
when the children make inquiries, 
when your friends call for a friendly 
chat or for the discussion of some 
question involving the location of a 
city or country, a Globe in the house 
will be consulted as often as a dic- 
tionary, frequently more often than a 
bible, for people begin to be anxious 
about this world as well as the next. 

They make a beautiful Christmas 
present, and we have an elegant stock 
ranging in price from $1.50 to $50.00. 
Send for circulars of sizes, styles and 
prices. 


Way not sing more in the school, 
and at home too? 


In Germany mind and muscle are 
assiduously cultivated, and the musi- 
cal gymnasium is the third in the 
trinity of culture, developing the full 
expression of body, mind and spirit. 
When German children are placed at 
school, their feet touch the first round 
of the ladder, and culture begins with 
a, b,c for the brain, bar and dumb- 
bells for the muscles; do, re, mi, for 
the voice This system of early mu- 
sical education has been carried to 
the highest perfection in Prussia. 


a _-——-+ @ +. - 


Henry A. Youne & Co. have in 
press ‘‘Exhibition Days,” by Mrs. M. 
B. C. Slade, containing dialogues, 
speeches, charades, etc., for day 
school exhibitions; also ‘ Sunday 
School Entertainments,” by the same 
author, designed for Sunday Schools. 
They also announce “National Kin- 
dergarten Songs and Plays,” by Mrs. 
Louise Pollock, principal cf the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Normal Insti- 
tute. 


iy NN Le 

Our teachers are at work, let us 
remember, training your children to 
habits of industry, punctuality and 
economy of time and labor, and by 
this they enrich the State, and pay 
back more than is paid them. 


e 





Ir you wish to attend one of the 
largest and most thoroughly practical 
and best controlled institutions, go 
to Johnson’s Commercial College, 210 
and 212 North Third Street. We 
take pleasure in recommending this 
popular and largely attended college. 
—[Globe-Democrat. 

Successrut business men are in 
favor of public schools ; do-nothings, 
grumblers, office seekers, loafers, 
idlers and would-be aristocrats only 
are opposed to the public school 
system. 

aint aailiiettipl bilan 

Read what Old Santa Claus has to 
say on page 1 of this issue, and then 
take a look at the display of holiday 


goods at Barr’s Great Central Store, 


IOWA. 
Official Department. 

BY Cc. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1, When school taxes are properly cer- 
tified, the board of supervisors have no 
discretion, but are required by law to levy 
the amount, under the restrictions indi- 
cated in section 1780, code. 

2, Chapter 143, Laws of 1880, amended 
section 1802, so as to require the treasurer 
to be chosen outside the board in all inde- 
pendent districts. If this provision has 
been disregarded, and a member of the 
board chosen an treasurer, since he cannot 
hold the office, the board should declare 
the office vacant, and elect his successor. 
The acts of a de facto officer are valid until 
his disqualification becomes known. 

DEs seen s 1880. 





ened Hotels. 


Hotel accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch or other summer 
resorts. ‘Just where to go” is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, New York city, is a very 
popular resort, because the attendance there 
is prompt and satisfactory. The charges are 
reasonable and the menage complete; try it. 
Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first 
class hotel in the city. Be careful to see that 
Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where you 
enter. 


SEND ten cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal. 








REEUMATISN, 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Backache, Soreness of the Chest, 
Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swe/!- 
ings and Sprains, Burns and 
Scalds, General Bodily 
Pains, 


Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted 
Feet and Ears, and all other 
Pains and Aches. 


No tion on earth equals St. Jacons 01: 
as a safe, sure, simple and cheap External 
Remedy. A trial entails but the comparatively 
trifling outlay of 50 Cents, and every one suffering 
with pain can have cheap and positive proof of its 
claims. 

Directions in Eleven Languages. 


BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 
A. VOGELER & CO., 


Baltimore, Md., U. &. 4. 





A RARE CHANCE 


A good chance for an intelligent man out of 
employment. I have for sale a good 


Stereopticon and Views 
Sufficient to give 


Art Entertainments 
two evenings; with gas bag and all apparatus 
complete. Price, $250 00. 
DR. J.T. BOYD, 623% Olive Street, St. Louis. 





Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Lonis 


RATLWAY. 
ST. LOUIS DIVISION, 


(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 


St. Louis 


—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points e 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, ~ 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


Fer threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 

W.F. CONNOR, Ticket Agent. 

117 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


WAVERLY HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


A first-class Hotel, facing the Ocean, open all 
the year, having all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding hot and cold sea-water baths. Send for 


circular. J.L. BRYANT. 
18-4 14-4 





A TREATISE ON 
The Law of Public Schools. 


By Frviey Burke, Counsellor at Law. 


For lawyers, school officers, teachers, institnte 
instructors, and all others interested in our pub- 
lic schools. 12mo, cloth, price, postpaid, $1.00. 
Published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 
William Street, N. ¥.; 34 and 36 Madison St., 





Chicago, 18-11 eom4t 





ACKNOWLEDGED 


Through Car Route 
IS THE 





ST. LOUIS TO 
Boston, Mass. 


8ST. LOUIS TO 
Omaha, Neb. 


No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 











ST. LOUIS TO 
Albany, N. Y~ 


ST. LOUIS TO 
Kansas City. 


8ST. LOUIS TO 
Rochester,NY 


8ST. LOUIS TO 
St.Paul,Minn 


8ST. LOUIS TO 
Buffalo, N Y, 


ST. LOUIS TO 
St.Joseph,Mo. 


No change of cars 























ST. tgs ~ 
Teledo, 











ST.LOUIS TO 
Ottumwa. 


No change of cars 











xgy-Remember this when going 


EAST, NORTH, OR WEST. 








and 

8t. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- rte 

five, 120 North Fourth Street, corner of Pine. e 

J C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, a 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 

aS ae CP ale ALE 5 Pi) s 





Organ for only $50 cash. poirect from 

















Faciory to Sabbath Schools and Clergymen. 81 
Plain walnut, 5 octave, double reed, 7 stops, or- — 
gan nicely finished, complete in every respect, 
and warranted for 5 years. PEERLESS OR- | Coe 
GAN CO., Port Colden, N. J. 
Age! 
—<—<———— “He 
Rati 
Iowa College . {. seed 
ENTERS ON ITS bod 
, ev 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR, on: 
With a Normal Course organized and under the 
special direction of Prof, H. K. Edson, open oT, 
students in the college course, classical or scien- 
tific, the ladies’ and academy courses, and Eng- I ( 
lish and musical departments, as well as to spe 
cial normal students. Musical course, two 
four years. Fall term Sept. 6, Dec. 24, Winter, 
Jan.8, March 26. Tuition, $7 to $16; board, 
with rooms, $2 75 to $4 per week; without room Sy 
$2 to$3. Ladies’ hall, $3 50. you 
GEC. F. MAGOUN, President, 
Grinnell, July, 1880. 
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L: ADING BOOK HOUSES. 








merican Educational Series. 


-w Graded Readers, 

 swinton’s Spellers, 

) Swinton’s Geographies, 

2° Swinton’s Histories, 

yl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 

obinson’s Arithmetic, 

_ Townsend’s Civil Gov., 

Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 


OHN C. ELLIS @en'! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


) APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 

Jornell’s Geographies; 

us ckenboss’ 




























Language Series; 

; Histories; 

Appleton’s Arithmetics; 

irasi’s Drawing; 

fonman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
kness’ Latin; 














Is TO flodel Copy Books. 

N. Y¥- HOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
18 TO rL. 8. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 
; City. BB St. Louis, Mo. 

aie eS % 11-S¢ 

Is TO 

ter,NY . \ 

Isto” ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


jreenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Hilbert’s Introductory Speller. 









ph,Mo. filbert’s Graded Test Speller. - 
Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
UIs TO idependent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
> Oo Por information address the publishers, or 
ae i 11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 
re ee 








ARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


inderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 
fhomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
setel’s French Course; 

eed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 











cket Of- ntchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Pine derson’s Test-words in English Orthogra- 
: a Bg J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
i Tl-10c eom 46 Madison St., Chicago. 

gent. 








Square and Cube Root. 
simple as Simple Addition, on an 
Entirely New Pian. 


‘Recommended by the principals of over two 
ndred high schools and colleges. Send for 
ulars describing the method to 

H, H. HILL, 105-109 Madison St , Chicago. 
The above is a valuable aid toteachers. Will 


e found for sale at 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 
13-10 15-3 



















































i] BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 





fu) Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
“B i’ veable Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 

a Mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
i contracting elsewhere. 


Cc. A. PIERROT, 















et from ; 

rgymen. 8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 

Ops, Fe ———_—_____-__-_-_____ ——$—_____—_ 

respect, : 

ss on- | fod Business for Competent M 

ss on- Fo Business for Competent Men. 
Agents are making $5 to $15 a day selling the 

wee | “Home Hand Book of Domestic Hygiene ana 
Rational Melicine,’’ the best selling popular 

"—€> «4% medical work published. 5,000 copies sold in 

, if “x weeks. The work contains 1100 pages, 500 
tuts, and 22 full-page colored plates. Every- 
body is pleased with it. A good agent wanted 
in ever ong & For circulars and terms, ad- 

R. dress Goop Hea.ttu Pus. Co., Battle Creek, 

’ Michigan. 13-9 12 

nder the 

, open to 

Jr. avg STANDARD 

“ec IUSVUY BOOKS 

8 to spe- b) 


1, two to 
Winter, SAN EW AND OLD. 
x3-Catalogues Free.<oG 

WANTED AGENTS: —I have special books 
for agents. State what catalogue you want when 
you write. AN LINAHAN 
388 Washington Avenue, St. Louis wo. 


1 


sident, 








Johnson’s 


inl lige: 


210 and 212 N. 3d Street. 
st. Louis, Mo. 


te OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


Write for circulars and Catalogues of students 
13-12t3 


and references. 
& 5 Small Series, 
Mitchell’s,....3° 
Large Series$20 


OUTLINE MAPS 
NEW EDITIONS JUST PUBLISHED. 
wg-Key with each set gratis. 

x Ash Rollers. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED! TEACHERS 


And others to canvass their school district for 


“The Bible for the Young.” 


Being an interesting narrative of the Scriptures. 
Profaselyi iustrated. Every parent will pur- 
chase. Pr :e, $3 00. Send for circulars. 
J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., 
305 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo 











Gold as a Cure for Drunkenness. 
Dipsomania or Drunkenness of all stages per- 
manent'y cured with Dr. L. E. Keeley’s Double 
Chloride of Gold Remedy, in nine days. I have 
thoroughly investigated and tested it, having 


| cured a number of our reputable citizens who 


were diseased from drink habit. Consultations 
and communications of inquiry strictly confiden- 
tial. Send for pamphlet of explanation. 
P D.CORDELL, 
Sole agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texas; 
office 704and 706 Washington avenue, St. I.ou- 
is, Mo. 13-9¢ 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


This eloquent and spicy work has just been 
published. It was written by Walter Sayler, 
and contributions made to it by Prof. W. F 
Harper. In this work Prof Harper has exhib- 
ited his peculiar and attractive eloquence in its 
most beautiful form. The following are some of 
the subjects treated of: Josephine Bonaparte; 
The Most Thrilling Event in American History; 
Byron, Burns and Moore; A Rocky Mountain 
sunset; The Pastis Gone, the Future is Here; 
The Wars of the Roses; Marriage of Great Men; 
Aspirations of Young Men; Youthful Error and 
Mature Wisdom; A Lonely Deathbed; Great 
Men have no Continuance; The Downfall of Na- 
tions; Cultivation of the Xsthetical Faculty; 
The Nebular Hypothesis; A Feast of Eloquence; 
Che Fate of the Earth. and many other subjects. 
Every student and every teacher should have the 
book and get some knowledge of general litera- 
ture. If you could only read Prof. Harper’s 
essay on the Cultivation of the Aésthetical Fac 
ulty, which begins as follows: ‘‘Nature never 
betrayed the heart that loved her,’’ you would 
be convinced that the book is worth ten times its 





cost. 

The book is gilt-edged, neatly bound, and is 
certainly a gem to any library. The ‘‘Missouri 
Teacher’’ says: ‘‘It contains many pure gems 
of literature clothed in the most beautitul lan- 
guage, and teachers will find the work filled 
wiih the inspiration they need.’’ The ‘*West 
ern Educational Review’’ says: ‘*The subjects 
treated of in this instructive and entertainin 
work are thrilling in their dramatic effect, an 
we think an investment of one dollarin ‘Gems of 
Literature’ a good one.’’ Regular price, $1.00; 
introduction price, 75c; examination price, for 
teachers only, 60c. Give it a trial. 

13-10 14-4 SAYLER & Uo., Eaton, Ohio. 





‘a eee, situation anywhere as teacher in 
common or graded school, by a man of 25 
years’ successful experience. Good references. 
Address, H., 704 Chestuut Street. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828. Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy, New York. 








5 to $20 ger,dey ssuame,ssamplersrest 
Portland, Maine. 14-1014” 


New Exotel. 


PLUMER’S, 


(Late American House) Op. Independence Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
J. P. PLUMER, 


Unsurpassed by any hotel in the city, and 
justly pronounced a model establishment in all 
ae contribute to the comfort of its patrons. 


Proprietor. 








“RUNS 
2 EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY 2 


——FROM—— 


ST. LOUIS 
eee”) ae 
Peoria, Rock Island, 
Davenport, Mendota, 
Freeport, Galena, 
DUBUQUE, 
Winona, Green Bay, 
LaCrosse, 
And Upper Mississippi River points. 
And all points in Minnesota Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, and Cali: 
fornia. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul 


SHORT LINE. 
130 MILES {30 


Shorter than any route via Chicago, 
—AND— 
38 MILES 38 
Shorter than any Iowa Route. Making 


the quick time of 24 hours, and running 
Pullman sleeping cars through without 
change. Excursion tickets on sale now, 
cheap. 

g@e All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and ‘Time 
Tables, will be cheerfully given on appli- 
cation to Cc. G. LEMMON, 

W. D. SANBORN, Ticket Agt. 

General Agent, 
RICHARD CHENEY, 

Southern Travel Agent. 

112 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 112 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

JAMES R. WOOD, 

General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


St Louis and Cairo Short Line 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 





NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 
And all Southern Cities. 

The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the oNLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket oftice, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E.H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 





Ticket Agent. General Manager. 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


TIME TABLE. 


4 Train No.3, Daily, 
Traini, Daily with Through 





















STATIONS. exceptSun’y. Sleeping Car 
Chicago to New 
Orleans. 

Leave Chicago.... . 8.40a. m. 8.30 p. m. 
Arrive Effingham .. 4 46 p.m. 3.55 a. m. 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 45a. m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave Centralia. ....10.05 p. m. 6.15 a. m. 
Arrive Cairo... 4.058. m. 10.50 a. m. 
Arrive Marti 7.40 a.m. 1.25 p. m. 
Leave Martin.. “40 a.m, 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville 7.3) p.m, 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan. . 9.10 a.m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan .. 12.5 p. m. 3 3 a.m. 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p. m. 8.15 a. m. 
Arrive Jackson,Ten 10.40 a. m. 4.46 p. m. 
Leave Jackson,Ten.10.45a.m. —.......... 
Arrive Mobi'e, Ala.1.50a.m.  —...... 
Arrive Gr. Junction!2.45 p. m. 6.COp. m. 
Leave Gr. Junction 6.22 p m. 6.22 p. m 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8.20 p. m. 8.20 p. m 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p.m. 3.2La.m 
Leave Jackson, Miss 5.49 a. m. 5.40a.m 
Arrive Vicksburg 8.00a. m. 8.00 a. m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a.m. 11.00 a. m 


NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8;30 p. m. 
daily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00a m. the 
second morning (3844 hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 
than by any other route. 

NOTE—That Train No. 3, leaving Chicago at 
8:3 p. m., arrives ut Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
go). Passengers on this train have the advantage 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which is 
reached at 6:00 p. m. 

NOTE—That passengers leaving on Train No. 
1, make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15p. 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad, arriving at Memphis at 
8:20 p.m. 

NOTE—The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. ,and the quick 
time we are thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 
ome can secure sleeping car accommodations 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15 a. m., and 
again at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 

Respectfully, A. H. HANSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northein Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 
C. E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
JOHN J. SPROULL, General Agt., New York. 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course two years, three hours daily; 
shorter course, one year. Term begins October 
7. Application at 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
any day after October 1, from 10 to 12a. m. 
For circulars, apply to R. R. Raymonp, 
13-0 10 Principal. 





Interesting Announcement. 


To all who have not the means of availing 
FR ccetuentie of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
te your very homes. For particulars, address 
W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 

Bunker Hill, Illinois. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


13-6 14-5 





J.B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
704 Chesnut street, St. Louis.Mo 


J. B. LEGG, ARCHITECT. 


J.B. LHGG, 
Architect and Superintendent, 


Ss. E. Cor. Olive and Fifth Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Plans, specifications and working drawing 
furnished for all classes of public and private 
buildings. Furniture, office and ornamental 
work. Parties wishing to build will find it to 
their interest to send 25 cents fora book of 45 de- 
signs, entitled ‘‘A Home for Everybody,’’ pub- 











lished by J B Legg, Architect. 13-1014-9 
ORSTEDS BY MAIL. 2 Skeins as- 
sorted 25e. 180 skeins $1. Frank Gardi- 

ner, Lynn, Mags. 13-11 6 


























































stone, James A. Froude, Prof. 
Hualey, R. A. Proctor, Edw. 
A. Freeman, Prof. T 1, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Frances 
Power Cobbe, The Duke of Ar- 
gyll, Wm. Black, Miss Thack- 
eray, Miss Muloch, Geo Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean 
elow, Mrs, Alexander, Thos. 
Hardy, Matthew Arnold, Henry 
Kingsley, W. W. Story, Tur- 
ief, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Browning, and many others, are represented in 
the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


In 1881, the Living Age enters upon its 38th 
year, almittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. During the year it will iurnish to 
its readers the preductions of the most eminent 
authors above named and many others; embrac- 
ing the choicest serial and short stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


eo 2 , eer . ; bs 
16 EDUCATION a $k, 
—— pie . 
Fae ~ The GREATEST Livin Win? S 
pit Angmar ay caty te ne | SVVINTON’sS f 
Muller, Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- O 
we 





Unapproached by any Other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, trom tne pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discov- 
erers and Editors, representing every depart- 
ment of Knowledge and Progress. : 

Tux Livine AGE is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in un inexpensive form 
considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshiness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Fssays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographieal, Historical and 
Political Information, from the entire body oi 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 


The importance of The Living Age to om 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and complete compilation of an indispensable 
current literature.—indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of 


The Ablest Livine Writers, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 


In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be g t for so little money; in no other 
form can 80 much instruction and entertainmen’ 
be got in 80 smallaspace —[Philadelphia limes 

There is no other publication like it. It i- 
known and read by all whode-ire to keepabreas. 
with the cultivated thought of the English-speak- 
ing worll.—[Episcopal Register, lhiladelphia 

It enables the rewler. at trifling expense, con 
sidering the quantity and quality of the readin; 
furnished, to keep pace with the best thoughtand 
literary work of our time.—{Chrietian Union 

There is no diminution in the value and inter- 
est of this now venerable eclectic, or in the skili 
and discrimination shown in its editing.—[ Bos 
ton Journal. 

Itis, by all odds, the best eclectic published 
—([outhern Churchman. 


It reproduc+s se fully the choicest articles from 
the foreign maguzines, that one whe takes it 
does not feel the nerd of any thing else in the way 
of foreign periodical literature —[The Advance, 
Chicago 

Gives the best of all at the price of one.—[N. 
York Independent. 

its frequent issue and ample space enable it to 
give all that the very ablest of living writers fur 
nish te periodical literature on science, history 
biography, philosophy, poetry, theology, poli 
tics and criticism, and to add to this the ful 
complement of the best that there is in fiction.— 
The Interior, Chicago. 

Teems with the choicest literature ef the day 
—{New Lork Tribune. 

The best of magazines to subscribe to —[Ga- 
zette, Momtreal. 

Comparatively speaking, the cheapest maga 
zine published. —[Commercial Adv , Detroit. 

We know of no investment of eight dollars 
in the world of literature that will yield equal 
returns.—[The Presbyterian. Philadelphia. 

With it alone a render may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the literature, history 
politics and science of the day.—[{The Method- 
ist, Naw York. 

It has no rival.—[New York Evening Post. 

Published weekly at $8 a year free of postage 

r7TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the yea: 
1881, remitteng before Jan. Ist, the numbers vi 
1830 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions, will be sent gratis. 





Club Prices for the Best Home and 
Foreign Literature. 


Possessel of THE LivinG AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthiies, a 
eubecriber will find himself 1m command of the 
whole situation —Phil. Evening Bulletin). 

For $10 50 Tae Livinc AcGpand any one of the 
American $4 monthliies (or Harpers’ Weekly or 
Bazar) wil be sent fora year, postpaid; or, for 
$9 50 THe Livinc AGE anid the St. Nicholas, or 
Appletons’ nal, or Lippincott’s Monthly. 


WEBB'S WORD-METHOD, 


Dissected Cards, 
Your children can be — 


TAUGHT TO READ 


In LESS TIME than is usually allotted to 


TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 
LA 


WHAT IS THE WORD METHOD? 


It ie that system of teaching Reading which 
begins with words, and not with letiers. It 
teaches printed words as we teach spoken words 
—as we teach things and their names. 


THE WORD-METHOD. 

The little book called the Word-Method pre- 
sents the words in their natural order, and very 
gradually. The book is divided into three parts 
Che first two pages of Part I. have each three 
new words; the next twenty pages but two new 
words on a page, interspersed with several re~ 
view pages. These review pages are not mace 
up of the same sentences, but of the same words 
in different sentences. They contain no new 
words; and only the s)x Jast lessons of Part | 
have four new words on a page; the object being 
to render the words perfectly familiar to the 
child as he advances. 
In Part I. of this book, (commencing on page 
55), from four to 81x new words are introduced 
on a page; beginning with four new words in 
Lesson I. The sentences ure short, generally 
containing only one line. In Part III. (com- 
mencing on page 89). seven new words are in- 
troduced on each page, and the sentences are 
longer. 
Every lesson in the book is complete in itself 
and occupies just one page. The illusirations 
are beautiful, and occupy afull page. The read- 
ing under the cuts is simply a key jor the teacher 
in his explanations to thechild. See the book 
itself for full explanations and directions, and 
the manner of teaching by it. 
Sent postpatd on receipt of the price, 30 cents 

WEBB’S DISSECTED CARDS 


Consist of a frame, 20 by 24 inches, and a Box 
of Words, Letters, Pictures, Figures, etc , on 
separate Wooden Blocks. Both frame and box 
tre handsomely made of black walnut. The 
type used in the cards was cut to order—is large 

clear and beautiful, and can be readily seen 
:cross any ordinary room. The words, figures 

&e , are printed directly on the wooden biocks 

and the blocks then varnished, making them du- 
rable and elegant. The frame is so arranged 
that the words can be placed in it so as to form 
iny sentence desired. A fontof letters is put it 
each box, to form words net on the blocks, and 
to teach spelling. 

The words being movable, the child cannot re 

peat his lessons fom memory; fur when a mo- 
ment since it read ‘‘black cat’’ it may now read 
‘black dog’’ or ‘‘white cow,’’ or whatever the 
teacher chooses. This constant change creates 
an interest and secures the attention; and arapid 
progress, both in the learning of words and in 
the proper expression of the thoughts they con- 
tain when formed into sentences, is the sure re- 
sult. 

There is a key accompanying these cards, ex- 
tensively known as ‘‘Webb’s Word Method,’’ 
containing full directions for teaching by the 
use of cards. 

__ HIGHLAND, Ill., Oct. 19, 1880. 
Mr. Thorndike Nour-e—Dear Sir: 

The Webb's Dissected cards purchased of you 
a few weeks ago have produced quite a little rev- 
olution in eur primary department, since they 
in the first place save fully hulf the time and an- 
noyance to the tescher in printing on blackboard 
&c., and secundly, the children are delighted 
withthem. No teacher ot primary} upils would 
ever do without them if she has once use: them. 

Very respectfully, THEO. ADELMANN, 

Superintendent Public schools 


HIGHLAND, Ill., October 25, 1880. 
Publisher of Webb’s Dissected Cards: 

Dear Sir—I have been using one of your Dis- 
sected ‘ ards in my school f-r nearly a month. I 
um very well satisfied with it. lt saves both time 
and a great deal of trouble iz teaching reuding, 
und interests the scholars more than charts do 
I do not thinka primary room is furnished with- 
out it. Yours, respectfully 

Esrexi. M. Topp 


Price of Dissected Cards 
Word Method, $12 00. 
On receipt of price we will torward to any 
point in the United States. Address 
THORNDIKE NOURSE, 
Successor to E. B Smith & Co., Detroit, Mich. 





LITTELL & CO., Boston. 






18-12 14-1 





» including copy of | 


5 188, 


SUPPLEMENTARY: READERS. 


BDITED BY 


WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word Rook, Geographical and Lan- 
guage Series, etc. . 


—AND— 


George R. Cathcart, 


Author of Literary Reader, etc. 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
NEW YORK. 


The Supplementary Readers form a series of 
carefully graded reading-books, designed to 
connect with any of the regular series of five or 
six Readers, These books, which are closely 
co-ordinated with the seveial Readers of phe 
regular series, are: 


I. Easy Steps for Little Feet:—Sup- 
plementary to First Keader.—In this book the 
attractive is the chief aim, and the pieces have 
been written and chosen with special reference 
to the feelings and fancies of early childhood. 


ll. Golden Book of Choice Read- 
ing :—Supplementary to Second Reader,—This 
bouk presents a great variety of pleasing and in 
structive reading, consisting of child-love and 
poetry, noble examples, and attractive object- 
readings, 


Ill. Book of Tales; [Being School Read- 
ings Imaginative and Emotional] :—Supplemen- 
tury to Third Reader.—In this book the youth- 
ful taste for the imaginative and emotional is fed 
with pure and noble creations drawn from the 
iuterature of all nations. 


IV. Readings in Nature’s Book:— 
supplementary tu Fourth Reader —This book 
contains a varied collection of charming read- 
ings in natural history and botany, drawn from 
the works of the great modern naturalists and 
travelers. 


Vv. Seven American Classics. 


Vi. Seven British Classics. 


The ‘‘Classics’’ are suitable for reading in 
idvanced grammar grades, and aim to instill a 
taste for the higher literature, by the presenta- 
tion of gems of British and American author- 
ship 


PRICES: 
1 Easy Steps for Little Feet ........... 25c. 
If. Golden Book of Choice Reading...... 30c. 
Ste 3 Gd) ae 
1V. Reading in Nature’s Book............ 65c. 
V. Seven American Classics............ 50c. 
VI. Seven British Classics..............:. 50c. 





x>-Sample copies for examination will be sent 
to ‘Leachers or School Officers, upon application, 
by mail postpaid, on receipt of price as above. 


| 


| Address JOHN C. ELLIS, 


|612 Chestnut Street, St Louis, 


| 
—AGENT FOR— 


| Missouri, Arkansas, Southern 
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McGuffey’s Revised 


Readers Adopte 


On Regular Introduction 
Terms bye vote of 18t o 


From the Report of Committee 
Ouurse of Study: 
“Your committé< being of the op 
ion that in the me ter of durable bin 
ing, gradation, completeness, and ¢ 
pecially in its features of review le 
sons, the Revised «dition of MeGuffe 
Series of Readers is much superior 
Appleton’s, recor aend to the Boa 
the introduct.er of McGuffey’s 
yised Readers‘ lace of the old s 
ries now in us* »%n the terms co 
tained in the pro,osition of the pu 
lishers.” James P. Magin 
Wm Bovroy, Joun J. McCann 

Epw. Hummett, Joun GiLweE, 
Of the Committee on Conrse of Stud 





xX At a Special Meeting of the Board of 
ucation of the City of St. Louis, held Tuesda 
August 24th, the above report of the Commit 
on Course of Study was accepted, and McG 
tey’s Revised Readers adopted for the St. Lou 
Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO 
PUBLISHERS. 
Cincinnati and New York: 





1! AM SOLE ACENT 
FOR THE 


Eldridge, Victor, Dauntless, 
Chicago Singer, Remington, 
and New Wee 


Sewing Machines 















And Special Agent for the following 


Singer, New American, 
Automatic, St.John, White, 
Wilson, Davis, Crown, 
Whitney, New Home: 
Domestic, Grover & Baker, 
Florence, Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, and Wardwell. 
All of which I am prepared to turnish at Whole- 
sale and Retail, and parts, repairs, needles and 
supplies for all. %9-Special prices given to 
teachers. $18to $30 buys a new machine. 


L. L. RICHMOND, 
_ and 313 Locust Street, St. Louis, 






























18-11 
$72 A WEEK. $l2aday at homeeasily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., 


Augusta, Maine. 

$66 a week in your own town. Terms an. 
$5 outfit free. Address H. Hatuett & Co- 

Yortland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 


HOPE*:.DEAF 


Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. Al: 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinetly. We 
refer .. Send for descriptive circular. 





























JTinois and Southern Indiana. 
CEA 





to them. 
GARMORE “2 CO.. 117 Nessan &t.. New - 
or &, W. Corner oth & Kace St., Cinclanatl, ©. 


























